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COMMUNICATIONS. 


OPINIONS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS RESPECTING 
THE TRINITY. 


No. 1. Introductory. 


Lorp Bacon has an essay entitled, Of Seeming Wise. Were he 
alive now he would probably write one, Of Seeming Learned ; for 
the latter is at present much the more common and more perni- 
cious vice of the two. Itis less easily detected ; the circumstances 
of the age more encourage its growth ; and its influence is more 
extensive. Shrewdness is so much more general than learning, 
that the seeming wise will be often liable to exposure where the 
seeming learned may practise their impositions with impunity. It 
is auch easier for an unlettered man of good understanding to dis- 
tinguish sound sense from prating nonsense, than to judge of the 
quality of a Greek quotation. ‘The workings of his own mind 
have made him acquainted with the characteristics of common 
sense, but of Greek he has never learned even the letters. 

In Lord Bacon’s time, those only who were learned by profes- 
sion took an interest in learned discussion. Every writer knew 
that his compositions would be subjected to the rigid scrutiny of 
practised eyes, and that he had little popular applause to expect 
as a compensation for the smart which he might feel from the 
critic’s lash. Learned books were written only for the learned, 
who were capable of judging for themselves of the truth or false- 
hood of a writer’s statements, and of the learning or ignorance 
which they might exhibit. Now the case is different. All classes 
of people read, and they read on all sorts of subjects. ‘There is 
a general curiosity to know what can be said on almost every mat- 
ter of discussion that is agitated in the learned world, while the 
study and intellectual discipline essential to the understanding of 
very many of these subjects sufficiently to enable one to appreciate 
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properly a writer’s talent, information, and honesty, are quite beyond 
the reach of the greater number of readers. The advantage which 
the seeming learned may take of this circumstance, is too obvious 
to need further specification. 

The state of public feeling renders it extremely difficult effectu- 
ally to expose shallow and mischievous pretensions to learning. 
The community is divided into factions strongly opposed to each 
other ; and these divisions in many instances rest on questions not 
easily settled, and which cannot be accurately understood, nor 
profitably discussed, without extensive research. Even to estimate 
the value of any discussion respecting them, requires more previous 
knowledge than is generally supposed. ‘The adherents of every 
party are disposed to receive the assertions of their favorite teach- 
ers with implicit faith, to rely on them as undoubted truth, (for this 
gives all the confidence and security of knowledge without the 
trouble of investigation) and to reject with contempt the reasonings 
of all others, because they see their leaders dothe same. Leet one, 
therefore, be ever so fairly convicted of ignorance or dishonesty, 
and his followers will set it down to sectarian hate on the part of 
the exposer ; or let one be ever so careful and well grounded in 
his statements, and his opponents will accuse him of swerving from 
the truth, and their accusations will be believed and applauded by 
those of their own party. This is not always to be imputed to 
blind zeal and disingenuousness, but very often, if not most generally, 
to a real want of the information requisite to the forming of a cor- 
rect opinion. It requires solid learning to appreciate the strength 
of a learned appeal and thorough intellectua! discipline to feel the 
point of an acute and elaborate argument. Richard Baxter, speaking 
of the reception which one of his works met with from the public, 
says, in his honest way : “ This book pleased Dr. Hammond much, 
and many rational persons, and some of those for whom it was 
written ; but the women and weaker sort I found could not so well 
improve clear reason, as they can a few comfortable, warm, and 
pretty sentences ; it is style, and not reason, that doth most with 
them.” (Life, part 1. p. 109.) 

The subordinate members of a party are generally less preju- 
diced and more honest than the leaders ; they have never commit- 
ted themselves so far, nor had their feelings so strongly enlisted. 
They would be willing to believe the truth, if they were not de- 
ceived ; but while those who have eyes will not use them, they 
who would use them if they had them, are blind. Ambition 
destroys the serpent, and credulity those whom the serpent 
beguiles. 

A state of society like that which exists at the present day, im- 
poses a fearful responsibility on all who write for the public eye ; 
and happy would it be for the interests of truth and righteousness 
if this responsibility were more deeply felt, and more generally re- 
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garded. Should every writer feel that he is accountable to a just 
and holy God for all the influence he exerts, for every sentence he 
composes, what a different tone and spirit would at once be dif- 
fused through the immense mass of reading which circulates in 

our community! How soon would party strife, and bitter reviling, 
and scofling at things sacred cease, and the impure fountains of 
corruption and lust be closed, and, according to the prediction 
of the prophet, ‘judgement run down our streets, as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream!’ But we are far enough from 
having realized this happy period. It is melancholy to see how 
many there are, who, instead of taking advantage of the present 
attitude of society to spread around them a benign and salutary 
influence, seize the opportunity to advance their own selfish inter- 
ests ; not caring how much they poison and corrupt the public 
mind, how much vice and misery they scatter about them, how 
much they defame and scandalize the wise and good, provided 
their own mean and wicked schemes are promoted. If in the 
prison of despair there are dungeons deeper and darker than the 
rest, surely they will be assigned, (next to such as have perpe- 
trated crimes under the garb of religion,) to those whose writings 
have disguised truth and weakened virtue. 

It would be unjust, however, to accuse all unfaithful writers of 
downright dishonesty, and malignant intention to deceive. There 
is a sort of general taking for granted that one’s own party is right 
and all others wrong, a shallow overvaluing of whatever belongs 
to one’s self, and an undervaluing of whatever belongs to others, 
the result of a narrow education and exclusive intercourse with 
one sort of people and one sort of books, which leads certain 
writers to magnify all arguments which favor their own opinions 
and overlook such as make against them, to feel themselves so 
much in the right and others so much in the wrong, that they even 
esteem their own errors as more valuable than other people’s 
truth. Accordingly, some will make bold and confident assertions 
respecting points which they have never examined, and speak with 
sneering contempt of the opinions of their opponents, totally un- 
conscious all the while of their own entire ignorance, and of the 
ridiculous figure they make in the eyes of all who have investi- 
gated the subjects i in question ; while others, who study diligently 
and laboriously, and make no assertion without appealing to the 
proper authorities, go to their work with the feeling of a man who 
has a case to make out, which must be made out at all hazards, and 
their zeal blinds them to the proper object of investigation, which 
is to seek truth, and not to make it. 

Some of my readers may begin to wonder what all this has 
to do with the subject indicated by the title of the present arti- 
cle. It has this to do with it: Probably no subject in the whole 
compass of theological discussion has suffered more than this from 
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ignorant flippancy and prejudiced investigation; there is none 
the correct understanding of which requires more hard study or 
more rigid impartiality. I wish, therefore, to warn the reader be- 
forehand of the dangers to be expected, to put him on his guard 
against imposition, and make him feel the importance of not de- 
ciding hastily, on the information which he receives at second 
hand. An unprejudiced and discerning reader, though not gifted 
with learning, if well on his guard, can give, from the tone and 
manner of the author he is consulting, a shrewd guess at his ca- 
pacity and honesty. In this case, as well as others, instinct ts a 
great matter.* 

Having said so much by way of introduction, I proceed to ex- 
hibit the plan which I intend to pursue in the subsequent investiga- 
tion. My general purpose is to introduce the early Christians, 
and let them speak for themselves in their own way, without at- 
tempting to accommodate their language to any system or theory 
whatever. I shall endeavor to give, 

I. The apostolic view of the subject, by simple reference to 
those passages of Scripture, which, in my opinion, clearly relate 
to it. 

If. The opinions of Christians in the ages immediately suc- 
ceeding, by fair and ample quotations from the acknowledged gen- 
uine writings of that period, to the time of the Council of Nice. 
These quotations will comprise all the important passages pertain- 
ing to the subject, which have been preserved from writers of the 
highest authority. I shall translate them as literally and faithfully 
as I am able, accompanying them with such remarks only as are 
necessary to put the reader in full possession of their meaning. 

[Il. A brief account of the Oriental and Greco-Jewish philo- 
sophy, the source of so many heresies in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, with some remarks on the influence which these philo- 


* In the course of the following discussion, I shall have occasion to refer to two trea- 
tises on a similar subject, which have appeared in this country ; namely, Letters on the 
Logos, by Rev. Charles W. Upham of Salem, and an Article in the Christian Exam- 
iner, (vols. i. and ii. New Series.) on the Life and Writings of Justin Martyr. 

The Letters on the Logos do not indicate any very accurate acquaintance with the 
subject of which they treat. The references to the original sources of information are 
almost uniformly made at second hand; and though the author takes the liberty to cen- 
sure the Fathers very freely, it is difficult to find proof that he has ever read their writ- 
ings. As we have said above, “ Some will make bold and confident assertions,” &c. 
We shall see before we conclude how much reliance is to be placed on some of the 
statements in these Letters. 

The Article in the Christian Examiner is of a different character. The writer has 
studied his subject, and studied it thoroughly. He has gone to the original sources of 
information, and trusted no eyes but his own. His quotations, in general, are faithful 
translated, and for the most part, pertinent to the point for which they are itedinaed. 
But in every page of the Article you see the movements of aman who has a case to 

e out. He seizes every shadow of evidence in his own favor with the skill of a prac- 
tised attorney, and often draws inferences, as it appears to me, much broader than his 
premises will justify. 

Such is my candid opinion of the two treatises above alluded to. Whetherit be cor- 
rect or not, the reader will have opportunity to decide in a subsequent part of this dis- 
cussion. 
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sophical systems had on the theological speculations of the 
Orthodox Fathers. 

Here I think it necessary to say explicitly, that unless the reader 
has some acquaintance with the early Fathers, he will be very liable 
to receive erroneous impressions from the extracts which I shall 
introduce from their writings. Their education, mental associa- 
tions, and philosophical opinions were so very different from ours, 
that unless we are aware of this difference, and keep it constantly 
in view, we shall unavoidably affix to their language a meaning 
which they never intended to convey. In order to understand 
the writings of the Fathers, we should be able to throw ourselves 
back intellectually into the age in which they lived. To those 
who have not access to the original sources of information, I would 
earnestly recommend the attentive perusal of the second and third 
of Prof. Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Miller on Eternal Generation. 
They give a very fair view of the peculiar modes of thinking and 
reasoning on theological subjects, prevalent among the Fathers, 
and are distinguished by that spirit of patient investigation and 
conscientious regard to truth, which has contributed, more than 
anything else, to give their author the high rank which he now 
justly holds among theological critics. 

The reader must be prepared to find, in the early Fathers, 
opinions respecting the Divine Being, quite different from some 
entertained at the present day by the numerous sects into which 
Christendom is divided. The various philosophical theories after- 
wards adopted were then in a forming state, and had none of 
them come to maturity. ‘The Apostles had no suchtheory. The 
early Fathers began one, but did not complete it. That they 
worshipped Christ as God, and believed him to be the Creator of 
the universe, the evidence is, to my mind, perfectly satisfactory ; 
but that their views of his peculiar relation to the Father, or their 
explications in regard to the Trinity, bore any very strong resem- 
blance to theories subsequently entertained, I can find no evi- 
dence. Indeed, these were speculations into which the early 
Fathers had little time or inclination to enter. So far as I have 
had opportunity to examine, it appears that sincere Christians in 
the humblest walks of life, 

“ Who know, and know no more, their Bible true,” 

who have no theory on the subject, and have never attempted to 
form one, generally come much nearer to the views of Christ 
which were entertained in the first ages of Christianity, than the 
systematic theologians who have attempted to ascertain the nature 
of the distinction which subsists between the persons of the God- 
head, and to state the doctrine of the Trinity in such a manner 
as to free it from philosophical difficulties. 

I will-here insert an extract from the Church History, recently 


published by Professor Neander of the University of Berlin ; both 
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for the sake of supporting my own opinions, as far as may be, by 
the authority of the most learned Ecclesiastical historian of the 
present age, and of exhibiting the moral bearings under which the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity presents itself to one of the most highly 
cultivated and pious minds now in the Christian Church. The 
extract, I must acknowledge, I have not been able to translate at 
all to my own satisfaction ; but notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which it appears, I think it will prove, if carefully studied 
and reflected upcn, a better preparation for the discussion that is 
to follow, than any other which I can give. 


“The peculiar nature of Christianity discloses itself in the ac- 
knowledging and worshipping of God, not merely as the Creator, 
but also as the Redeemer and Sanctifier of the human race,—in the 
belief that the God who created men pure, has redeemed them when 
estranged from him by sin, and goes on to sanctify them, till they 
shall attain in life eternal to an undisturbed and blessed communion 
with him in perfect holiness. Without this belief and this acknowl- 
edgment, there is no living worship of God, no worship of God in 
spirit and in truth; for there can be no living worship of God with- 
out communion with him, and this, man cannot enjoy while estranged 
from God by sin, while that which separates him from God is yet 
unremoved ; and the worship of God in spirit and in truth, can arise 
only from the soul which has been consecrated to be a temple of 
God. 

“‘'This view of God as the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of 
the human race, is the essential groundwork of the Trinity ;—and 
as the whole substance of Christianity is comprised in this view of 
the Divine Being, which itself flows out of the depths of a Chris- 
tian’s own consciousness, it could not happen otherwise than that 
it should be regarded as the fundamental principle of the Christian 
system, and that in the first ages of the Church, the essential arti- 
cles of faith should be inseparably connected with the doctrine of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

** Again, this doctrine is nothing more than the doctrine of God, 
who in Christ reveals and imparts himself to sinful men. It all 
comes back to the doctrine of the existence of God in Christ’; for 
the operation of God in the human race, redeemed by him, pre- 
supposes the intimate relation into which God entered with man- 
kind through Christ, and the whole economy of salvation is only 
the continuation and effect of that relation. Accordingly, this doc- 
trine of the Trinity is nothing more than the complete unfolding of 
the doctrine of Christ, which the apostle Paul mentions as the 
foundation of the whole Christian system, (1 Cor. iii. 11.) the de- 
velopement of that which Christ himself designates as the essential 
purport of all his instructions, John xvii. 3. 

“The speculative doctrine of the Trinity, however, ought to be 
carefully distinguished from this, its real purport, as an essential 
principle of Christianity ; men may agree in the last, and yet differ 
in their mode of apprehending the first. The first is formed merely 
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as a human attempt to bring the existence of God in Christ, and 
through Christ in those that believe on him, as it is represented in 
the holy Scriptyres, and from them reflects its own image in the in- 
ward life and inward vision of believers, into perfect harmony with 
the unity of the Divine Being. It was detrimental to religion, that 
in these attempts men did not sufficiently/separate the speculative and 
dialectic element from the essential and practical principle, in con- 
sequence of which they transplanted the doctrine from its appropri- 
ate practical ground, where it was rooted in the very heart of Chris- 
tianity, to a foreign speculative soil; which gave occasion to the 
mingling with it of much that was alien to its nature, and this 
again led men to give to the whole of Christianity, contrary to its 
peculiar and natural character, a speculative instead of a practical 
basis. From this it resulted as a consequence, on the one hand, that 
men, overvaluing the importance of speculative differences, broke 
asunder the bond of Christian communion, where, by agreement 
in the essentially practical, it should have still remained entire; and 
on the other hand, by striving after uniformity of speculative views, 
they imposed an unnatural restraint on the free developement of 
the Christian doctrine. 

‘Tt is manifest from the remarks already made, that the devel- 
opement of the doctrine of the Trinity must take its origin from 
the speculations respecting the mode in which the divine nature of 
Christ is related to the Deity of the Father.” 

Neander’s Kirchengeschichte, B. i. S. 986. 


To a superficial reader, the above remarks may not appear to 
make any wonderful disclosures ; but one who has traced the de- 
velopement of the Christian system from its introduction, and has 
observed the different attitudes which it has assumed in different 
ages to meet the varying exigencies of the times, will see that 
the author has entered radically into the philosophy of the whole 
question, and that the idea which lies at the bottom of these re- 
marks, furnishes a clue that may guide one through all the per- 
plexities of the Trinitarian controversy. It may be necessary to 
add, for the sake of those who are unacquainted with the writings 
of Neander, that if the above extract, taken by itself, should seem 
to lean towards Sabellianism, this tendency is only apparent, and 
arises from the’ author’s carefully avoiding all allusions to the na- 
ture of that distinction which he believes to subsist between the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. The Orihodoxy of Neander’s real 
opinion, on this point, is unimpeachable. 

One thing further, and I shall conclude this introductory essay. 
It was asserted by Priestley, in his History of Corruptions, and 
the assertion has since been often reiterated, that the early Fathers 
were first led to ascribe divine dignity to Christ, in consequence of 
the disgrace which attached to their religion in the view of the 
more cultivated part of the heathen, as the system of an obscure 
and crucified individual. Thus, by exalting the dignity of their 
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master, they hoped to secure respect for their religion. But this, 
it will be seen, is a mere assumption, not only unsupported, but 
clearly contradicted, by historical evidence. ‘The very earliest of 
the philosophical opponents of Christianity urged, as one of their 
strongest arguments, that the new system had nothing to boast of 
on the ground of the unity of God, since its adherents, in wor- 
shipping their leader, were no better than Polytheists; and by 
deifying a man, admitted the worst of the heathen popular super- 
stitions, which they professed to hold in great abhorrence. And 
the Christians, in defending themselves, do not deny the charge of 
worshipping Christ, but affirm that he is a proper object of re- 
ligious worship, and constantly endeavor, with all the philosophy 
they can summon to their aid, to reconcile the Deity of Christ 
with the doctrine of the unity of God. Such is the historical 
fact, the evidence of which will now be produced. 

The earliest of the philosophical opponents of Christianity, of 
whom we have any knowledge, were Lucian and Celsus; but be- 
fore proceeding to an examination of their writings, it may be 
proper to introduce the well known passage, in Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan. 

At the close of the first century of the Christian era, the younger 
Pliny was appointed governor of Pontus and Bithynia, the resi- 
dence of the Christians, to whom Peter addressed his first epis- 
tle. (1 Pet.i. 1.) Here the Christians were accused before him, 
and in his account of their confessions, which he transmitted to 
the emperor Trajan, he expresses himself as follows: ‘ ‘They 
affirmed that this was the sum of their fault or error, that they 
were accustomed, on an appointed day, to assemble before light, 
and sing together a hymn to Christ as to God.” (Christum quasi 
Deo.) Plin. Epist. lib. x. epist. 97. 

From the letters of Pliny, it is plain that he was much perplexed 
in regard to the proper measures to be taken with the adherents 
of the new religion. He wrote to the emperor for advice, sub- 
jected the Christians to the most rigid examination, and even put 
some of them to the torture, in order to extort from them a full 
declaration of their principles; and the result of these inquiries 
was, that the worship of Christ as God, was a distinguishing fea- 
ture of their religion. 

Lucian of Samosata, the author of the celebrated dialogues which 
so successfully ridicule the absurdities of paganism, and are fa- 
miliar to the school-boy recollections of students, was born A. D. 
90, and flourished during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He was 
an Epicurean and a free thinker; and no less an enemy to Chris- 
tianity than to paganism. In his most bitterly sarcastic treatise 
concerning the death of Peregrinus, (74 = Mseypncu Taw?ns,) he has 
the following passage : 
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“ At this time he, [Peregrinus] also learned the wonderful wis- 
dom of the Christians, having associated with their priests and 
doctors about Palestine. And what then? In alittle time he made 
them seem like boys to him; a prophet, and leader, and preacher, 
and every thing else did this one wight become. And he explained 
some of their books, and expounded, and he himself wrote many, 
and they esteemed him as a god, and employed him as a lawgiver, 
and elected him president. At any rate, they still worship (7¢@vew) 
that great man, who was crucified in Palestine, because he brought 
this new religion into existence.” 


The bitterness of the satire is here very apparent. Lucian 
represents the Christians as so excessively weak and superstitious, 
that they considered the miserable Peregrinus a god, on account 
of his skill as a preacher and interpreter of their sacred books ; 
and intimates that this need not be thought incredible, since they 
paid divine honors to the founder of their sect, who was crucified 
in [’alestine. He goes on to relate, that Peregrinus was cast into 
prison on account of his zeal for Christianity, that he was there 
very affectionately visited by the adherents of the sect, particularly 
the old maids (7p2id 2) and widows, that the Christians through- 
out Asia, spared no cost or pains in his behalf, and then, speaking 
of their devoted attachment to each other, and the losses and 
dangers they were willing to hazard for the promotion of their 
cause, he proceeds : 


** For the wretches have persuaded themselves that they shall be 
entirely immortal and live forever; wherefore they despise death, 
and many willingly give themselves up. And since their first law- 
giver persuaded them that they were all brethren to each other, 
after they have once passed over,” i. e. from paganism to Christian- 
ity, (eruday arag waprfavit:) they me ed renounce the Greek gods, 
but worship that crucified sophist of theirs, and live according 
to his laws.” (Luc. de Mor. Per. cap. 11—14. vol. viii. pp. 278— 
81, ed. Bipont.) 


There is another treatise generally attributed to Lucian, and 
printed with his works, in which the Christians are ridiculed. 
It_ is entitled, Philopatris, or the Learner, and is a dialogue, in 
which a Christian is introduced in conversation with two pagans. 
The learned are divided in opinion respecting the real author of 
this piece, some ascribing it to a writer more ancient than Lucian, 
and others assigning it to a Lucian whom they suppose to have 
flourished as late as the reign of Julian the Apostate, A. D. 361. 
Ihave not the means of deciding the controversy; and, as the 
true date of the piece is a matter of some uncertainty, I shall 
quote but one passage from it. The pagan says, ‘* By whom shall 
] swear?” The Christian replies, apparently in the words of 
some Christian hymn, as the sentence is in poetic measure, “ By 
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God, who reigns on high, great, immortal, heavenly, the Son of 
the Father, the Spirit proceeding from the Father, one from three, 
and from one three ; think these to be Jove, consider him to be 
God.” The pagan conte mptuously answers, “ You are teaching 
me to count, and your oath is arithmetic. You do indeed reckon 
like Nichomachus the Gerasene ; for I do not understand what 
yon say, one three, three one! Do you speak of the quaternary 
of Pythagoras, or the octonary, and triad”? (Lue. Philop. cap. 
12. vol. ix. pp. 248-9, ed. Bipont.) It seems that the heathens of 
ancient times could speak of the Trinity with as little reverence 
as the rational Christians of our own day 

Celsus was a contemporary of Lucian; but whether he was 
the Epicurean friend to whom Lucian dedicated his biography of 
Alexander of Paphlagonia, or (as Neander is inclined to suppose) 
a Platonist of the same period, is not ascertained. Celsus was 
the first professed antagonist of Christianity, and published a trea- 
tise against the system, entitled, a True Statement, (7 aanbus.) 
This work is now lost; but Origen, who wrote a reply to it 
about A. D. 210, has preserved the arguments, and in many in- 
stances the very words of the original treatise. This reply of 


wee by the universal cone nt of critics, is pronounced the 
best of a!! his works, and hay ppily it has come down to us ina very 
selfect ¢ state of preserv: ation ; so that we have ample means of 


ascertaining from it the very first sbilosophical objections that were 
offered against Christianity, and we find them just the reverse of 
what Yriestley and others after him have stated. As it is well 
known and universally acknowledged, that Origen was a Trinita- 
rian, it will not be necessary to give his replies to all the objec- 
tions of Celsus; for he, of course, admits that the Christians paid 
divine hovors to Christ, and defends them on the ground that Christ 
is a proper object of religious worship. It should be observed 
that Celsus often puts his objections into the mouth of a Jew; so 
that whenever the Jew speaks, we hear the words of Celsus. 


Lib. i. cap. 28. The Jew says, “ He (Jesus,) exercised a trade 
in Egypt on account of his poverty, and there learned certain arts, 
on which the Egyptians pride themselves; and when he returned 
home, thinking highly of himself on account of these arts, by them 
he declared himself God.” 

Cap. 58. The Jew says, “It was affirmed by Jesus, that the 
Chaldeans, moved at his birth, came to worship him, w hile yet an 
infant, as God.” 

Cap. 66. The Jew says to Jesus, ‘‘ What need was there that 
you, when an infant, should be carried to Egypt? That you might 
not be slain? But it was not becoming that God should be afraid 
of death.” 
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Cap. 69. Celsus says, “‘ The body of God would not have been 
so produced, [that is, by natural generation,| as thou, O Jesus, 
wert produced.” 

Cap. 70. In reference to the food which the Evangelists repre- 
sent Christ as eating, Celsus says, ‘‘ The body of God is not nour- 
ished by such things ;” and on the passage, Luke xxii. 15, he ob- 
serves, “Ihe body of God uses not such words, nor persuades in 
this manner.” 

Lib. ii. cap. 9. The Jew says, ‘‘ How should we suppose him 
(Christ) to be God, who, as it was reported, did not perform the 
other things which he had promised; and when we, having con- 
victed him and condemned him, considered him worthy to be pun- 
ished, he, concealing himself and running away, was most shame- 
fully taken, and was betrayed by those whom he called disciples? 
Surely it was not proper that he, being God, should flee, or be led 
away bound.” 

Lib. iii. cap. 34. Origen says, ‘‘Celsus supposes that we, 
worshipping (4pcxewJ4c) him, [Jesus] taken prisoner and put to 
death, as Celsus says, do the same thing as the Getew, who worship 
Zamolxis, and the Cilicians, who worship Mopsus,” &c. Celsus 
here pretends that Christianity had no advantage over heathenism, 
because the Christians worshipped a deified man. The same objec- 
tion is made to evangelical Christianity at the present day. 

Cap. 41. Origen says, “'Then Celsus reproaches us, and I 
know not how many times he has done it before, concerning Jesus, 
that having a mortal body, we suppose him to be God ; and imagine 
that we do a very pious act in this.”"—‘* We do indeed suppose and 
are persuaded, that he is from the beginning, God, and the en of 
God,” &c. 

Cap. 43. Origen writes, ‘“ After this, Celsus says concerning 
us, that we ridicule those who worship Jupiter, because his tomb 
is shown in Crete ; and yet we no less worship one from the tomb, 
not knowing how and in what respect the Cretans do the same.” 

Lib. viii. cap. 12. Origen writes, ‘‘ Perhaps some may think, 
that, as to what follows, Celsus says something plausible against us 
in this: ; If they indeed worshiy yped no other but one God, they 
might perhaps have a sound argument against others, [pagans ;] but 


now do they worship be yond measure (urepSgnexsy v7t) this man 
who so lately appeared, and yet they aeppens no vice is committed 
against God, although his servant is worshipped.’ To this let it 


be replied, that if Celsus had considered this te xt, TF and the Father 
are one,” &&c. ‘* Wherefore we worship one God, Father and Son, 
as we have explained; and there remains to us a sound argument 
against others,” &c. 


It seems that the subtle pagan had taken hold of the very objec- 
tion that is now made to evangelical missionaries by liberal Chris- 
tians, who live at their ease, and scrutinize, in no friendly humor, 
the actions of those who are laboring to comply with the command 
of their Saviour, to. spread the blessings of his religion through the 
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world 3; and Origen gave the same reply that is given at the pres- 
ent day. ‘Truly, ‘There is no new thing under the sun.’ 

Many other passages equally ap propriate and decisive I had 
noted for quotation, but I fear that my remarks have been already 
too far protracted. This pagan philosopher, who was the first 
that ever made a philosophical attack on Christianity, used for 
substance the same arguments that are now urged against the 
evangelical system. I repeat the assertion, that these are the first 
objections which we know to have been made against Christianity 
by the heathen philosophers. Such was the shape in which this 
religion presented itself to them, and such was the mode in which 
the early Fathers were obliged to meet their assaults. If there 
are any such objections on record as the assumption of Priestley 
supposes, of an earlier date, let the passages be quoted, that we 
may see and believe. Till such evidence is produced, which, 
far as I know, never yet has been, (the assertion has been often 
made and repeated, but a single clear, decisive passage in proof 
of it, from the philosophers or Fathers, | have never seen ;) till 
such evidence is produced, we must be content to judge accord- 
ing to the evidence which we possess. 

If the Fathers did invent the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, 
in order to secure respect for their religion from philosophic pa- 
gans, they surely were most unfortunate in their choice of means ; 
for, from the very first, nothing so much excited the contempt of 
heathen philosophers as this same doctrine. But the primitive 
Fathers were not thus weak or wicked. “They maintained the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, as it had been taught them by the 
Apostles ;—‘ Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling block and to 
the Greeks foolishness ; but to them that are saved, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. In 
this would we most earnestly endeavor to imitate their example. 

Deo soli gloria, omnia hominum idola pereant. 


ARE THE NATURAL AFFECTIONS HOLY? 


Tue opposers of Evangelical religion seem not to have deter- 
mined this question so definitively as perhaps they imagine. When 
told of the entire depravity of the unrenewed heart, they always 
appeal to the natural affections, as proof that there is something 
morally good, something Aoly in man by nature. They tell us 
how tenderly parents love their chil iren, and children their par- 
ents; how deeply some persons, who make no pretensions to 
Evangelical religion, appear to feel for objects in distress, and how 
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ready they are to afford relief. Feelings of this kind, they insist, 
are real goodness, holiness, and consequently, the natural heart 
is not entirely depraved, and needs rather to be mended than 
changed, reformed than renewed, in order to prepare its possessor 
for heaven. 

But these same persons—when hearing of revivals of religion, 
when told of the ardent love, the deep repentance, the lively 
faith, the animating hopes, the zeal, the fervor, of new born souls 
—are wont to exclaim, ‘ Of what avail is all this! It is mere 
sympathy—a mere gush of animal feeling—an excitement of the 
natural affections—a tumult of the passions! There is no relig- 
ion, no goodness in it. It will soon subside, and leave the sub- 
jects of it no better than they were before.—Now these gentle- 
men are welcome to take whichever side of the question before 
us they please. But they certainly ought to confine themselves 
to one side. ‘They ought not to be shuffling here and there, to 
say one thing and the other, just as their inclinations or their exi- 
gences demand. We hope they will settle the question among 
themselves, and with as little delay as possible, whether the natural 
affections are holy or not, and adopt some theory on the subject 
by which they are willing to abide. 

Evangelical Christians, in general, have no difficulty in regard 
to this point. They have ascertained to their satisfaction that the 
natural affections are not holy, and consequently, that the pos- 
session of such affections by unregenerate men, is no proof that 
their moral natures are not entirely depraved. And so far as 
Christian teachers have evidence that affections of this sort mingle 
with revivals of religion, (and without doubt they often do mingle 
with them in some degree) they attach no value to these affec- 
tions, and warn others not to place the least dependence upon 
them. They make a wide distinction between the mere sympa- 
thies of nature and holy love, and insist perpetually, that “ without 
holiness, no man can see the Lora ”’—* without faith, it is impos- 
sible to please God.” ConsisTENcy. 





REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of the Rev. 
Matruew Henry. By J. B. Wittiams, Esa. F. S. A. 
First American Edition. Boston: Peirce & Williams, Phi- 
ladelphia : Tower & Hogan. 1830. pp. 348. 


Tuose familiar with the Commentary and other valuable writ- 
ings of Matthew Henry will desire an acquaintance with his life 
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and character. The means of gratifying so natural a desire are 
furnished in the volume before us. 

Matthew Henry was the second son of the excellent Philip 
Henry, and was born at Broad Oak, in Flintshire, Oct. 18, 1662. 
His father was one of the two thousand confessors, who were 
ejected from their livings, and forbidden “ to exercise their high 
vocation,” by the famous act of uniformity. Matthew was born 
only a few months after this sweeping act was enforced against 
them. ‘Ata very early period, his mind displayed the vigor and 
acuteness for which, through life, it was remarkable ; and it is 
credibly stated, that, at the age of three years, he could read in 
the Bible with distinctness and observation.” His early education 
was systematically religious, and the » means used with him were 
signally blessed. While yet a child, before he wes eleven years 
old, he was brought to a saving ome dee of himself, and of the 
way of salvation by a Redeemer. The — which he has 
left of his religious exercises at tliat pe riod, and of his careful 
and scriptural examination of his nape in Cl hrist, is hig shly pleasing 
and satisfactory. Under date of Dec. 7, 1673, he says, 


“JT, having been engaged in serious examination—what hope I have, that 


when I die, and leave this earthly tabernacle, I shall be received into heaven— 
have found several marks that 1 am achild of God. His ministers say there 
is true conversion, where there have been covenant transactions between God 
and the soul. And! found that there have been such between God and my 
soul, and I hope in truth and righteousness. If I never did this before, I do it 
now ; for I take God in Christ to be mine. I give up myself to be his in the 
bond of an everlasting covenant never to be forgotten. But hath it been in 


truth? As far as 1 know my own heart, I do it in truth and sincerity. I did 
it December 7, and September 5, and October 13, and many other times. I do 
it every day — Where there hath been true repentance for sin; and grief, and 
shame, and sorrow for it, as to what is past ; with all the ingredients of it, as 
confession, aggravation, self-judging, self-condemning, &c. And I have found 
this in me, though not in that measure that I could desire. I have been heartily 
sorry for what is past. I judge myself before the Lord, blushing for shame that 
I should ever affront him as I have done.— But hath this sorrow been true? As 
far as I know my own heart, it hath been true. ‘ But I sin often.’ I lament 
and bewail it before the Lord, and I endeavor, by the grace of God, to do so no 
more.—Where there is true love of God. For to love the Lord our God with 
all our soul, and with all our strength, is better than whole burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices. Now, as far as I know my own heart, I love God in sincerity. But 
is that love indeed sincere? As far as I can judge, it is so : for, 

“1. Llove the people of God; all the Lord’s people shall be my people. 
And, 

“2. 1 love the word of God. I esteem it above all. I find my heart so in- 
clined. I desire it as the food of my soul. I greatly delight in it, both in read- 
ing and hearing of it ; and my soul can witness subjection to it in some meas- 
ure.” 


Our readers will bear in mind, that these are the words of a 
child only eleven years old ; and that he here refers to what he 
had experienced some considerable time previous. Let none 
persuade themselves that they are too young to be converted, to 
examine their own hearts, and to indulge a well founded hope in 


the Saviour. 
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As young Henry had given his heart to God, it was one of the 
first purposes of his life to serve him in the Gospel of his Son. 
Being cut off, as a dissenter, from the honors and privileges of the 
University, his preparatory education was acquire -d under the di- 
rection of his honored father, and by such other prnaie means as 
the age afforded. With the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages 
he was quite familiar, having been instructed in them from his 
childhood. He afterwards acquired a knowledge of the French ; 
and, as was not uncommon in those times, he added the study of 
law to that of divinity, before he entered on the work of preach- 
ing. He was ordained in London privately, (such were the 
difficulties of the times) in May, 1687, and in June of the same 
year, commenced his public ministry at Chester. ‘This city, with 
the surrounding villages, constituted the scene of nearly 


til 


all his 
labors. He continued here until 17 i2, a period of twenty-five 


years. At this time, by the pressing importunity of a destitute 
congregation, and the advice of many friends, he was induced 
remove to Hackney, near London. But his course on earth 
was drawing to a chose. Already worn out with long-continued, 
unremitted studies and labors, he survived his removal but about 
two years. He died of apoplexy, while on his return from Ches- 
ter to London, June 22, 1714. His remains were removed to 
Chester, to rest with those of a deceased wife, 
beloved people. 

This brief sketch details some of the leading incidents in the 
life of Henry: The filling up will be found in the volume before 
us. A memoir of him was published soon after his decease by Mr. 
Tong, a cotemporary minister, and an intimate friend ; but this, 
we are told, was not quite satisfactory, either to his family or the 
public. ‘The memoir before us is very full and complete; and it 
is matter of surprise, that, after the lapse of more than a century, 
so abundant materials remained for its compilation. 

Mr. Henry’s published works are numerous. Those by which 
he is chiefly known in this country are, his Commentary, his Dis- 
course on Meekness, and his Communicant’s Companion. The 
Commentary was commenced in Nov. 1704 ; but the author lived 
to complete it only through the Acts. Dr. Watts, in his copy of 
this work, upon a blank leaf at the beginning of the last volume, 
wrote the following statement : 


and of his former 


“ The Reverend Mr. Matthew Henry before his death had made some small 
preparations for this last volume. The Epistle to the Romans, indeed, was ex- 
plained so largely by his own hand, that it needed only the labor of epitomizing. 
Some parts of the other Epistles were done, but very imperfectly, hy himself ; 
and a few other hints had been taken in short-hand from his public and private 
Expositions on some of the Epistles. 

“ By these assistances the ministers, whose names are here written, have 
endeavored to complete this work in the style and method of the author: viz. 

“ Romans, Mr. [afterwards] Dr. John Evans; 1 Corinthians, Mr. Simon 
Browne ; 2 Corinthiaps, Mr. David Mayo; Galatians, Mr. Joshua Bayes ; 
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Ephesians, Mr. Samuel Rosewell ; Philippians and Colossians, Mr. [afterwards 
Dr.] William Harris; 1 Thessalonians and 2 Thessalonians, Mr. Daniel Mayo; 
1 Timothy and 2 Timothy, Mr. Benjamin Andrews Atkinson; Titus and 
Philemon, Mr. Jeremiah Smith ; Hebrews, Mr. William Tong ; James, Mr. 
William Wright; 1 Peter, Mr. Zech. Merrill; 2 Peter, Mr. Joseph Hill; 1, 
2, and 3 John, Mr. John Reynolds of Shrewsbury ; Jude, Mr. John Billingsley,; 
Revelation, Mr. William Tong.” 


Upon all that bears the name of Henry, “ the image and super- 
scription of originality is fixed, strongly and indelibly ;” so that 
the last volume of the Commentary will be found very different 
from those which precede it, and in our estimation much inferior. 
The style of Henry is thus characterized by his biographer : 


“ There is, in all his works, an entire absence of garishness and puerility ; they 
never pander to the odious impertinence of vain and mere curious speculators ; 
neither are there any meretricious ornaments ; instruction is never made con- 
temptible by empty declamation. No inquisitive theologian, how rigid soever his 
fancy, need fear discovering in them the mawkish effusions of stholastic pedantry. 
He may be amused sometimes by colloquialisms approaching to undue familiari- 
ty ; by associations bordering upon the ludicrous ; by antitheses, too frequent and 
too jingling ; and, occasionally perhaps, he may be surprised by typical and alle- 
gorical interpretations carried to excess. But he is in no danger of being pro- 
voked by silly airs, and self-complacent tones ; and, least of all, being fatigued 
by monotonous stupidity. All is modest and serious’; intimately connected with 
the conscience ; and, without the slightest parade, evidentia! of extensive 
knowledge, both of books and men ; of accurate and learned research ; and true 
genius.—It is by no means necessary to maintain that he equals Dr. Owen in 
profound and continuous thinking ; or Dr. Barrow, in accuracy and elaboration ; 
or Dr. Bates, in affluent phraseology; or Jeremy Taylor, and John Howe, in 
noble daring and seraphic elevation. It is praise sufficient to claim for him the 
fancy of Quarles, the affection of Flavel, the gentleness of Herbert, the good 
sense of Tillotson, and the terse sententiousness and antithetical point of Bishop 


Hall.” 

The private character of Mr. Henry is represented as irre- 
proachable. As a son, a brother, a husband, a father, a neighbor, 
a citizen, a friend, he was a shining example to all around him. 


“ He was, inevery sense of the phrase, a domestic man. He rejoiced ‘ in 
the wife of his youth ;’ and studiously contributed to the happiness of his house- 
hold. Instead, like many, of going abroad for enjoyment, he sought and found 
it in his own habitation. Recording a journey to a distance to preach, he says 
—‘ In the evening I came to Chester late, and through much rain; but it was 
home.’ 

“ His whole conduct to his offspring was marked by kindness. The advice 
he gave to others, he acted upon himself. ‘Do all you can to make your chil- 
dren love home.’ ‘ Continual chiding and finding fault,’ he abhorred. ‘ Re- 
member,’ he would say, ‘that children are but children. If parents would not 
correct them except in a praying frame, when they can ‘lift their hands with- 
out wrath,’ it would neither provoke God nor them.—He labored to counter- 
act the first risings of evil tempers in his children. He often asked them, and 
he advised others to do the same—‘ Whom is it that God resists?* What is 
the first of the seven things which the Lord hates ?’t 


Mr. Henry was a model of diligence in the improvement of 


time. 


“ Value your souls,” said he, ‘and you will value your time. Whatever 
you do, take heed of idleness. That is the devil's anvil, on which he hammers 
out many temptations.—Of sleep, he remarked, that it ‘ is God’s gift to 


* James iv. 6. + Prov. vi. 18. 
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those he loves ; nature requires it ; grace thanks for it ; but those who love it 

more than their business,when they should love it only in order to their business, 

expose themselves to a great deal of sin.’ ‘I desire,’ he writes, ‘ to close the 

day with—Return to th rest, O my soul: to begin the day with—Retum to 
seo J Pte, Kes 

thy work, O my soul; rest in the arms of God’s mercy ; work in the strength 

of his grace.” 

In one year, Mr. Henry “ preached two hundred and eleven 
times, besides his expoundings ” and more private exhortations. 
In some years, he probably did much more than this. He very 
frequently “ preached seven times a week.” For about twenty 
years, he continued a stated lecture to the convicts and other pris- 
oners confined at Chester, until his meeting with them was broken 
up by the interference of a curate. In his zealous ministrations, 
the surrounding villages also largely participated. Scarcely a 
week passed, in which he may not be traced, by his diary, to 
soine place in the vicinity, publishing the Gospel of the kingdom. 
His success among his own people was such as might have been 
anticipated, from the zeal and fidelity with which he served them. 
He saw “the Lord’s work uniformly prospering in his hands. 
The congregation became so numerous, as to render necessary 
the erection of a new and much enlarged” house of worship, in 
1699. Ina few years after, it became necessary to enlarge upon 
this. ‘“ We know,” said the good man, “how to enlarge the 
straitness of the place. May God, by his grace, enlarge the 
straitness of our hearts.” The number of communicants also 
“rose to above three hundred and fifty ; unanimity prevailed ;” 
and Mr. Henry’s consolations abounded. 

As a specimen of the manner in which he was accustomed to 
address his congregation, the following may be given. “It is 
taken from one of his ordinary sermons, and will remind many 
readers of the impassioned and fervid eloquence of Baxter,* if 
not of the address and ardor of Paul.” 

“ It is no time to dally and trifle, and speak softly, when precious souls lie 
at stake, and their eternal condition is so nearly concerned. We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard. Knowing the terror of the 
Lord, we persuade men. The blood of your souls would lie at our door, if we 
should not give you warning. What shall I say to startle you? That I am 
sure which is weighty enough, though neither new nor unheard of. 

“1. That the God with whom we have to do, is a holy, righteous, all-seeing 
God. That which makes sinners secure is their mistake concerning this. They 
think of the Almighty as if he were easily imposed upon, altogether such an 
one as themselves. Thus,they cheat themselves. But be not deceived. Know 
that God’s eye is always upon you. He is acquainted with your secret sins. 
He hates every sin; and to all who are impenitent he ‘is a consuming fire.’ 
He is too wise to be deceived. He is true to his threatenings. 

“2. That you have precious and immortal souls within you, which must 
shortly appear before God in judgment, to be determined by a righteous doom 
to an unchangeable condition. You have a jewel in your hand of inestimable 
value. It is thy soul, man, thy precious soul, that is concerned. {tis mota 
trifle, or a thing of nought, but thy own soul, which should be dear to thee. 


* While young Henry was a student in London, he visited the venerable Baxter, then 
in prison, and received his counsel and blessing. 
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Thou hast but one, and once lost, it is irrecoverably lost. The gain of all the 
world cannot coinpensate it. 

“3. That if you live and die in a graceless, unsanctified state, as sure as 
God is in heaven, you will be to all eternity in the lowest hell. Though you 
make never so great a profession ; though you attain never so high a reputa- 
tion among men; though you prophesy in Christ's name ; though you excel in 
gifts; though you abound in usefulness ; yet all this, without a living princi- 
ple of grace in your hearts, will never bring you to heaven. 

“4, That there are thousands in hell who, when alive in the world, thought 
themselves as safe, andin as good a condition, as you do. Multitudes have 
been deceived with counters for gold—have thought they were rich, when they 
were not so. There is a generation of such. We have reason, then, to be 
jealous of a cheat in that in which so many have been cheated before us. This 
should startle us. Take heed lest, while you sleep as others did, you perish 
as they did. 

“5. That the unsanctified heart may have a great deal of peace, while yet 
it is the devil's palace ; and while he, as a strong man armed, keepeth it. 

“6. That while you are asleep in carnal security your damnation slumbereth 
not. The Judge stands before the door. Death is at hand, perhaps within a 
few days, a few hours, of you. You have no lease of your lives. The veil of 
flesh is easily and quickly rent, and then appears the awful scene of eternity : 
eternity. A criminal who is condemned to die to-morrow, cannot forget it. It 
fills him, eating, drinking, sleeping. And can we forget the amazing dvom, the 
amazing sight, the amazing gulf, that we are just upon the brink of, just ready 
to step into? 

“7. That as the tree falls, so it lies, and so it must lie, to eternity. As 
death leaves us, judgement finds us. The doom is irreversible, the sentence 
irrevocable, the condition on the other side death unchangeable. A great gulf 
will be fixed. It is too late to repent in the grave. Up and bestir yourselves, 
for you haye only a little inch of time in which to be doing.” 


With all his devotedness and success, Mr. Henry was distin- 
guished for his humility. He had a deep sense of the evil of his 
heart, and of the affecting distance, after all his endeavors, be- 
tween his attainments and his obligations. 


“T have great reason,” says he, “to lament my slothfulness, my distractions 
in prayer, and the coldness of my zeal for God. 

“ © what reason have | to mourn over my dulness and deadness, and that I 
am not more affected myself with those things of God with which I desire to 
affect others. A trifling world, and a trifling heart, are my great grievances. 

“ Tam come to the close of another year ; but my works have not been filled 
up; there are many empty spaces in my time; and in my duties much amiss ; 
little done ; little gained for my soul ; though much mercy received ; yet my 
talents have not been traded with aright. It is the blood of Christ that must 
set all straight between me and my God. There | rest my precious soul.” 


In the character of Henry, true Christian candor and modera- 
tion were united with an invincible love of truth. 


“ He never temporized ; nor did he confound things that differ ; and still less, 
did he mistake the tameness of cowardice, or selfishness, or a love of ease, for 
commanded charity. He knew that that divine virtue can have no legitimate 
operation apart from, any more than in opposition to, the essential truths of the 
Bible. 

“ Noticing the release of the Rev. Thomas Emlyn, (whose popularity was 
increased by persecution,) from prison, after two years’ unjust confinement, 
Mr. Henry says; ‘ He was with me to-day, Sept. 1, 1705, and adheres to the 
Arian heresy. I perceive he not only retains his corrupt opinions, but seems to 
speak favorably of deism. He tells me there are many deists ; and he finds, in 
conversation, that they triumph in this—that when they meet with such as con- 
demn them, they cannot get them to enter into a fair argument.’ 

“Tn reference to certain schemes of miscalled rationality, Mr. Henry shrewd- 
ly remarked, that ‘pride is the cause of heresy ;’ and immediately added— It 
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was a pleasure te Socinus, that arch-heretic, that he had no master ; we wish 
it had been his fate to have had no scholars.’ 

In short, Mr. Henry, in all his relations, was an eminently holy 
and useful man. He was one of those who, being dead, yet 
speak, and will continue to speak, with instruction and profit, to 
generations yet unborn—who, having turned many to righteous- 
ness, “ will shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the 
stars for ever and ever.’ 





Christian Essays : To which is added an Essay on the Influence 
of a Moral Life on our Judgement in Matters of Faith. By 
the Rev. Samuen Cuartes Wiixs, A. M. From the second 
London edition. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1829. pp. 348. 


Tue publication of a volume of Essays, and especially a vol- 
ume of moral or Christian essays, is getting to be a rarity. No 
form of composition was once more popular, or more generally 
sought by the reading world. But within halfa century, within 
the memory indeed of the present generation, a change has 
taken place in respect to this department, more remarkable than 
has often occurred in the history of letters. From standing at the 
very summit of reputation, and drawing into its service the most 
richly endowed by nature or education, it has suddenly sunk into 
absolute neglect, if not contempt. We may almost ask, who now 
reads a Spectator or Rambler, an Adventurer or Idler? A volume 
of religious Essays is hardly named without producing a positive 
sensation of languor ; at the introduction of it, we involuntarily 
« wheel the sofa round, ” not to listen, but to sleep. As to ser- 
mons, a kindred and once equally esteemed department of instruc- 
tion, and we may almost say of amusement also, they are a drug in 
the book market; whole alcoves in our public libraries, (private 
libraries they now ‘rarely burden) groan with them, unrespited from 
year to year. 

The causes of this change in the public taste are pretty obvious. 
The multiplication of books has presented opportunity for selec- 
tion. ‘The variety and: amount of talent devoted to composition 
have vastly increased. The new facilities for printing have brought 
almost all popular works within the reach of the whole reading 
community. Of course, that community now consults not merely 
its ability, or its necessities, but its taste, its fancy. The natural 
consequence is, that works of an exciting, moving power, beautiful 
description, animated eloquence, splendid scenery, lofty enter- 
prise, thrilling incident, or the heat and piquancy of controversy, 
—whatever enchains attention and rouses the sympathies, these, 
and these almost alone, find encouragement. Reading is more 
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subservient to amusement than to labor—more a Juxury than a 
means of thought and moral discipline. 

The Christian world partake of the prevailing spirit. To be 
well received, to be read, a Christian author must offer novelty, 
or imagination, or strong emotion. ‘T'ruth, in its utmost simplicity, 
is less satisfying than it once was. ‘The mind is less at home, if 
the expression may be used ; its objects are more out of itself; 
there is more observation and less reflection; more dependence 
on external aids, and less on its own resources. ‘There is more 
information among Christians, but less thorough mental discipline ; 
more knowledge of other men and things, but less knowledge of 
themselves. ‘The sympathies of the renewed mind take hold of 
a wider range of objects—such objects fill the whole compass of 
vision—they give the Christian life an aspect of enterprise, of 
business, of striking results and rewards; but it is to be doubted, 
whether there is as true a sense of our real character in God’s 
sight, as humble and meek a piety, as holy and elevated a con- 
ception of redemption from indwelling sin, as honorable thoughts 
of the mercy and patience of the Saviour, as close and scrupulous 
a walk with God, as have sometimes distinguished the churches. 

Christianity should be practical; but it should be, also, medi- 
tative. ‘The monk ran into one extreme ; there is danger of run- 
ning into the other. A man who loves the duties of the closet can 
easily enter into the feelings of the primitive recluse, who sought 
retirement from the scenes of human pride, and pleasure, and vice, 
in the solitudes of nature, where he could bring God near, and 
commune with Him, without distraction or diversion, 


“* Prayer all his business, a!] his pleasure praise.” 


How often will a good man wish for such a retreat! How de- 
lightful to look back, over all the intervening absurdities, mumme- 
ries, and iniquities of the dark ages, to the melancholy but amia- 
ble and heavenly spirit, in which, no doubt, the monastic institu- 
tions originated. It was the abuse, the extreme indulgence of a 
disposition deeply implanted in the pious mind, that ultimately in- 
troduced the long dark train of solemn evils, which so afflicted the 
Christian nations of Europe for centuries; and which brought 
down heavier judgments upon the church, in the form of satire, 
and sneer, and sophistry, than it had experienced from the sword 
or the flames of all the imperial persecutions. 

In avoiding the extremes of a purely meditative religion, there 
may be danger of incurring the evils of a religion excessively prac- 
tical. We know it is easy to predict disastrous consequences, 
and to deter from every thing great and worthy in its nature by 
pictures of possible excesses and abuses. They are the lions in 
the way of duty and Christian enterprise; and it requires no great 
effort of imagination to see them, in the twilight of futurity, rear- 
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ing their dreadful fronts, or lurking in ambush, even in the great 
high-ways of the Christian life. And it is, therefore, not strange, 
that any intimation of such dangers should awaken suspicion ; 
and seem to some to be pouring water upon the fire of benevo- 
lence, which has been kindled at so much expense. We disclaim 
all intentions of this kind. We desire not to see an enterprise of 
the churches relinquished ; we wish them all God speed; we hope 
to see them multiplied, and carried on with new vigor, and enlist- 
ing every member of the Redeemer’s kingdom on the earth. 

And if it be true, as we have suggested, that unusual interest is 
felt in the controversies of the day, it is justified by the bold front 
and daring strides of error. Let the Davids of our generation 
go out to meet this Goliath, who is defying the armies of the living 
God; and let those armies stand by, and look on, and rejoice in 
the conflict and the triumph. 

If the changes in men’s tastes and habits of thinking have closed 
up the old avenues to their minds and hearts ; let not such as would 
labor for their salvation resist the intimations of Providence, but 
let them search for other ways of conviction and persuasion. If 
the old language of divinity offends, let them seek out acceptable 
words; if the ancient forms of composition disgust, let them try 
others. If men will have biography, and narration, and periodical 
intelligence ; spread out the lives of the saints; show them those 
of whom the world was not worthy; detail the processes of 
their conversion and sanctification, their trials, their toils, their 
failures, their successes, their labors of love and patience of hope. 
Let in the light of day upon the scenes of the closet ; throw open 
the sanctuary of domestic life—the chamber, “ where the good 
man meets his fate.” Religion has nothing here to conceal; she 
will commend herself amid these scenes to the conscience and 
the heart. Piety will be nourished and animated by such dis- 
closures. 

Let imagination, also, lend her aid to the attractions of piety ; let 
her create unreal scenes and unearthly characters, so be they 
offend not against the principles of the Gospel ; ideal excellence 
may be usefully contemplated, and ideal scenes may impress 
important truths upon the mind. The very circumstance which 
has created the demand for such works—the increase of a 
taste for books, and the activity of the press, serve as securities, 
ina good degree, against the dangerous influence of their repre- 
sentations. Let our periodicals gather up intelligence, and paint 
the condition and changes of the world. ‘These are among the 
great motives to duty. All these classes of composition, under 
the guidance of Christian discretion and pious feeling, may be 
made of incalculable benefit to the church. Let them, then, be 
cultivated ; let genius task his rarest energies ; let labor produce 
its most finished workmanship; let taste exhibit the delicate 
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touches of her hand, and clothe the forms of truth with her airy and 
exGuisite graces. But let the friends of a substantial and endur- 
ing piety seek to nourish it, all-the while, by a more frequent and 
habitual recourse to the fountains of self-knowledge and self-cul- 
tivation. We may be assured, that the gratifications of taste are 
not piety ; that knowledge of religious truth and religious enter- 
prises is not holiness; that excitement, even on the subject of re- 
ligion, is not necessarily religion itself. If the history of Chris- 
tianity teaches any thing, it teaches, what the Bible everywhere 
assures, that the foundations of a stable and valuable Christian char- 
acter are laid in self-examination ; a careful and patient study of 
our own hearts, our dispositions, besetting sins, weaknesses, all 
our peculiarities of temper and habit; in deep and habitual med- 
itation of revealed truth. The way to obtain a good hope through 
grace, and to approve ourselves to conscience and to God is the 
same in all ages. There is no royal, no new-discovered road to 
righteousness. We must begin and inquire after the old paths. 

It will augur well for the generation to come after us, if a taste 
for the species of composition, to which the work placed at the 
head of this article belongs, should be revived. ‘The signs of 
the times will be cheering, when the Baxters, the Owens, the 
Howes, the Shaws, the Edwardses of a preceding age shall be 
again familiarly and freely consulted. ‘There is matter in them 
for meditation. They are closet books. ‘They nourish the soul. 
The fruit of their study is that hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness, which has the promise of being satisfied, and whieh 
nothing but righteousness—spotless, angelic righteousness, can 
satisfy. 

To the same school, but in a more modern attire, belong Wik 
berforce, James, Spring, and others. ‘To this class, also, belongs 
the author of the Essays, which have suggested the foregoing re- 
marks; and we conclude with a very brief notice of the book, 
without attempting to present, at length, its uncommon claims to 
the attention of the Christian community. 

The work consists of eleven Essays on the following subjects, 
viz. “True and false repose in death ;” ‘ Full assurance of un- 
derstanding ;” “ Full assurance of faith ;” “ Full assurance of hope ;” 
‘Christian obedience ;” “The form and power of religion ;” 
* Sources of error in opinion;” ‘ False modesty in religion ;” 
“ Affection between ministers and their flock ;” ‘ Natural and 
revealed religion ;” and, “ The influence of a moral life on our 
judgement in matters of faith.” 

The thoughts are just and important; the reasoning clear and 
conclusive ; the spirit evangelical; the style extremely neat and 
often rich; and the entire execution fitted to fix the attention of 
intelligent and sincere Christians in an uncommon degree. The 
business of the excellent author, as Editor of the Christian Ob- 
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server, while so useful to others, is here shown to have been not 
unprofitable to himself. He has evidently observed with a Chris- 
tian eye and a Christian spirit. 

As specimens of the work, we select the following passages. 
The first is from the Essay entitled “ Full assurance of faith.” 


% Among the characteristic properties of faith, there is no one more remark- 
able than that mentioned by St. John, it ‘overcometh the world.’ It is evi- 
dent from universal experience, that no other principle can produce this effect. 
Faith, however, performs it by a mode of operation peculiar to itself ; by pre- 
senting to the view things that are invisible, and showing their great superiority 
to the vanities of time and sense. —The reason why men prefer this world to that 
which is to come, is not that their judgement is convinced, but that their pas 
sions are allured. Heaven is allowedly the greater object, but it is distant and 
invisible : whereas the world is ever at hand with its fasbinationti It assumes 
every shape, addresses itself to every passion, obtrudes into every recess. We 
are never free from its influence. Whatever we see around us is the world ; and 
if we look into our own hearts, the world and worldliness are triumphant there. 
The voluptuous man worships it in the shape of pleasure ; the covetous, of 
gold ; the ambitious, of honor ; the retired, of ease. It dwells in cities; but, 
not confined to these, it seeks the lonely retreat, it enters the temple of the 
Almighty, it intrudes into the closet of the most heavenly-minded Christian. 
Persons the most unlike in every other respect are hee equally enslaved. 
The profligate and the moralist, the infidel and the ostentatious devotee, are 
under its influence. Business and pleasure, pride and pretended humility, sen- 
sual and intellectual enjoyments, all partake more or less of the world. An 
object thus prepossessing, and thus obtrusive, must of necessity influence our 
minds, unless something more important be introduced. ‘ Now, faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ It brings heaven 
nigh. It antedates eternity. It prevents the unhallowed intrusion of the 
world by pre-occupying its place, and presenting to the mind objects infinitely 
more important, and which are overlooked only because they are remote and 
spiritual. Upon every earthly scene it inscribes, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity ;’ while it invests everything relating to a future world with inconceivable 
importance. Men in general view heaven as a dream and earth asa reality, 
and their conduct corresponds to their perceptions ; but faith reverses the scene, 
and thus ‘ it overcometh the world.’ ” 


The following is the conclusion of the Essay on the “ Full 
assurance of hope.” 


“ It is delightful to behold the advanced spiritual traveller, after the fatigues 
of his toilsome day, arriving in the evening of life within sight of his eter- 
nal home. Elevated, like Moses, upon the heights of Pisgah, far above the 
busy crowd with whom he has so long associated, he is enabled from the serene 
eminence on which he stands to behold at once the country he has left, and 
that to which he is hastening. He looks back upon his chequered path, surpris- 
ed that obstacles which now appear so trifling, compared with the importance 
of the objects in view, should so long have retarded his progress. The inter- 
posing mountains which once he thought impassable, have now lost their as- 
perities, and appear but as airy clouds in the distant horizon. With sorrow he 
retraces his frequent deviations from the direct path in search of giddy phan- 
toms, which oftentimes, after all his efforts, eluded his pursuit, or if obtained, 
proved but an encumbrance to him in his arduous pilgrimage. Animated by 
the beauty of the country which lies before him, and which is separated from 
him only by the dark river of death that rolls along its sullen wave to the ocean 
of eternity, he looks back with regret and wonder upon that infatuation which 
so often induced him to prefer the trifles of the scene through which he was 
journeying to the celestial glories of yon blissful shore. ‘ Forgetting there- 
fore these things which are behind,’ he ‘ reaches forth to those which are be- 
fore. His hopes are in heaven. He adopts the language of the Psalmist, 
‘ What wait I for?’ ‘Surely my hope is in thee, O Lord.’ I wait not for any 
thing mutable or terrestrial. Wealth, and honors, and long life, will not sa- 
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tiate my desires. God shall be my portion forever, I shall ‘ be filled with all 
the fulness of God.’” 


We invite the attention, especially of our youthful readers, to 
the Essay on ‘False modesty in religion.” The following ex- 
tract will give them some idea of its excellence. 


“ There is no class of persons upon whom the shame of the cross is more 
likely to produce a powerful effect, than upon the younger members of amiable, 
but not decidedly religious families. Having, perhaps, been providentially 
thrown into circumstances in which they have had an epportunity of seeing a 
standard of religion more elevated and more resembling the apostolic age than 
the one to which they had hitherto been accustomed, and having perceived the 
necessity of more than merely nominal Christianity, a ‘ form of godliness with- 
out the power,’ ‘a name to live while we are dead,’ they have determined, by 
the grace of God, to act up to their conviction— to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified, and manfully to fight under his banner against sin, the world, and the 
devil, and to continue his faithful soldiers and servants unto their lives’ end.’ 
Thus convinced, and thus resolved, they begin their Christian course. The 

lories of heaven are full in their view. The pomps and vanities of the world 
“sa become insipid and even hateful tothem. They can enjoy nothing that 
appears inconsistent with their heavenly vocation and their vows of fidelity to 
their celestial Lord. Their supreme desire is to be holy as God is holy, and 
erfect as he is perfect. But too soon ‘the fear of man bringeth a snare.’ 
hey could, perhaps, have borne the pains of the cross, but they know not 
how to sustain its reproach. They could brave the open rigors of persecution 
rather than yield to an unchristian pleasure, or omit a Christian duty ; but they 
know not how to support the tender solicitations or reproaches of mistaken af- 
fection, or the raillerv, half playful, half severe, of a respected friend. Sus- 
ceptible and tender, they shrink beneath the cruel charge of unnecessary sin- 
gularity, if not of hypocritical preciseness ; conveyed, perhaps, (to add the 
more to its poignancy,) by those whom they highly value and revere. They 
weep while they see friendship and affection, which have hitherto been uniform- 
ly exerted for their good, combining themselves with authority which they 
have always felt it a delightful privilege to obey, in order really, however un- 
intentionally, to pluck them from their Redeemer’s hand, and if possible to 
plunge them into that giddy vortex which their baptismal vows, confirmed and 
ratified by mature reflection, have taught them to avoid. It is in cireum- 
stances like these that the reality of religious professions is brought to the 
test.” 


An Historical Sketch of the Convention of the Congregational 
Ministers in Massachusetts, with an account of its funds, its 
connexion with the Massachusetts Congreational Charitable Soci- 
ety, and its Rules and Regulations. Cambridge: Hituiarp & 

ETCALF, 1821. pp. 32. 


Iw the early settlement of Massachusetts, the connexion between 
the church and the government, though not so fully defined or so 
firmly established as in some countries of Europe, was, neverthe- 
less, effective and intimate. There existed ‘a confidential inter- 
course between the magistrates and the ministers, who mutually 
gave and received counsel, as the circumstances of the churches or 
of the community required.’ On this account, it was customary, 
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from the beginning of the settlement, for the ministers of the colo- 
ny to assemble, at the time and place of the annual election. 
These were, for the greater part of a century, mere temporary 
meetings of ministers, without records, or standing officers, or any 
permanent organization. Sermons, without doubt, were occasion- 
ally preached, though no regular provision was made for a service 
of this kind, during the first ninety years. From the journal of 
Dr. Sewall, under date of May 26, 1720, we extract the following 
passage : 

“This morning the ministers met at my house. Voted, That a sermon should be 
— annually to the ministers on the day following the election. Dr. Increase 

ather was chosen to the service for the next year. Rev. Solomon Stoddard 
was also chosen, in case the Doctor should fail ; and Dr. C. Mather to supply 
his place, upon supposition that he should be prevented by the providence 

F I PI y the | 
of God.” 

In 1721, Dr. Increase Mather preached ; Dr. Cotton Mather in 
1722; and from that time to 1820, a list of the preachers, with 
? ’ : ’ 
few interruptions, will be found appended to the history before us. 
In the Ratio Discipline, published in 1726, Mather speaks ex- 
pressly of the ‘ General Convention ;’ of the time of its assembling ; 

and of the primary objects of the meeting. 

“Then the Ministers, choosing a Moderator, do propose matters of public im- 
portance, referring tothe interest of religion in the churches; and though they 
assume no decisive power, yet the advice which they give to the people of God has 
proved of great use unto the country. There is now taken up the custom for 
(Concio ad Clerum) a Sermon to be preached unto the Convention of Ministers, 
on the day after the Election, by one of their number, chosen to it by their votes, 
at their meeting in the preceding year. At this Convention, every pastor, that 
meets with singular difficulties, has opportunity to bring them under con- 
sideration. But the question most usually now considered, is of this im- 
portance, What may be further proposed, for the preserving and promoting 
of true piety in the land? Excellent things have been here concerted and con- 
cluded for the propagation of religion, and collections produced for that pur- 
pose from all the churches. And motions have been hence made unto the 
General Assembly, for such Acts and Laws as the morals of the people have 
called for.” 


According to the present organization of Convention, ‘ every or- 
dained Congregational Minister, having the care of a particular 
church within the Commonwealth,’ is considered as a member. 
‘ Presidents and professors in the Theological departments in any 
public seminary’ in the State ‘may be admitted by special vote ; 
and no others shall be eligible.’ Dismissed ministers, who con- 
tinue ‘to preach as candidates for settlement, may be honorary 
members, and have the privilege of sitting and deliberating in con- 
vention, but not of voting.’ 

The officers of Convention are a Scribe, Treasurer, Auditor, 
and a Standing Committee of thirty, (five to ‘ be chosen centrally, 
and the remainder in different parts of the State’) whose duty it is 
to ascertain and certify the necessities of those who apply for the 
charity of Convention. A preacher is chosen at every meeting, 
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to stand as second preacher for the following year ; and the person 
who preaches at any meeting is Moderator for that year. 

It has been pretended that this Convention is a mere charitable 
Society ; and when questions of general interest have been pro- 
posed, the discussion of them has been resisted, on the ground 
that they were aside from the objects of Convention. But of this 
pretence, the history before us is a complete refutation. The ob- 
jects of Convention are here summed up as follows: 

“From the transactions of the Convention it appears, that its design has 
been, to promote brotherly love and religious improvement; to give advice to 
ministers in difficult cases ; to consider the best means for preserving and pro- 
moting piety ; to concert measures for the propagation of religion, and to pro- 
mote collections for that purpose ; to act in concert, as far as suitable to the 
ministerial character, in all matters of general concern, respecting the interests 
of religion, and the order, peace, liberties and prosperity of the Congrega- 
tional churches ; to hold correspondences with other associated pastors and 
churches, relative to the interests of the church and of religion; to aid poor 
parishes in supporting their ministers ; to assist indigent ministers, their widows 
and orphan children; to provide funds for the relief of widows and orphans of 
ministers, and direct the distribution of this charity ; to bear testimony of pre- 
vailing errors in doctrine, discipline, or manners ; to remonstrate to delinquent 
churches and people concerning neglect to support the gospel; and to recom- 
mend whatever may be of general use to ministers and churches, or to the 
commonwealth and country.” 

The present charitable objects of Convention are deeply inter- 
esting and important. None can estimate them more highly than 
we do. But so far from constituting the sole object of this body, 
they form no part of its primary object. ‘The Convention was ori- 
ginally a meeting of ministers for consultation and counsel respect- 
ing the doctrines and duties of religion—the general interests of 
Christ’s kingdom ; destitute indeed of ecclesiastical authority, but 
authorised to give advice upon any subject that might regularly 
come before the body. For many years, it had no funds; and 
when collections were first taken up, they were applied for the 
support of ministers in destitute places, and ‘ for the propagation of 
the Christian religion.” How far it is expedient, in the existing 
state of Convention, to introduce discussions on religious subjects, 
may admit of a question; but whether such discussions are con- 
sistent with the primary objects of Convention, there can be no 
doubt ; since to afford opportunity for such discussions was the 
leading purpose for which this body was formed. 

The fund for the relief of indigent widows and orphans was 
commenced in 1762. For several years, this fund was committed 
to the care of trustees, chosen by Convention, ‘ to be by them im- 
proved at interest for the use aforesaid.’ For the better securing 
of this fund and other property bestowed for the same object, an 
act was passed March 24, 1786, incorporating twenty persons 
therein named, ten laymen and ten clergymen, ‘ by the name of 
the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society,’ to receive 
and hold such funds as may be committed to them by Convention, 
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or from other sources ; the avails to be appropriated to the relief of 
the indigent widows and orphans of Congregational ministers. 
This society elects its own members, and can never consist of more 
than thirty, one half to be clergymen, and the other laymen. In 
May, 1786, the funds of Convention, consisting at that time of 
£571 1s. 7d., were by vote committed to the Congregational 
Charitable Society, ‘ the interest of which, and of such other prop- 
erty as the Convention may put into the hands of such Society, to 
be distributed from time to time, agreeably to the advice of the 
Convention.’ In 1829, the funds of Convention amounted to 
$6428,86 ; and those of the Congregational Charitable Society, 
derived principally from legacies and donations, to $45,089 92. 

In the changes of opinion which have taken place among the 
Congregationalists of Massachusetts, the members of Convention 
have of necessity become divided in religious sentiment ; a large 
majority, however, not less probably (could all the ministers be as- 
sembled) than three to one, still adhere to the Evangelical princi- 
ples of their fathers. But notwithstanding this, owing to the re- 
missness or the liberality of the Orthodox, or to the promptness of 
Unitarians in bringing forward their friends, most of the standing offi- 
cers of Convention have been, for the last thirty years, of the liberal 
party. The following gentlemen have, in succession, held the office 
of Treasurer: Dr. John Eliot, Dr. Channing, Dr. Lowell, Mr. 
Parkman, and Mr. Frothingham. Dr. Kirkland was scribe from 
A. D. 1800 to 1810; and Dr. Pierce from 1810 to 1820. A 
vigorous effort was then made to elect another Unitarian to the 
office of Scribe ; but it was defeated, and Dr. Codman has since 
been annually chosen. 

From the commencement of the present divisions, until 1827, the 
preachers have been variously selected, the Unitarians claiming and 
receiving nearly one half. But as Unitarianism continued to unfold 
itself, disclosing more of its offensive features, and showing more 
clearly its repugnance to the Gospel, the majority then felt that it 
was time for them to pause. Asa Unitarian preacher could not be 
chosen without their concurrence, directly or indirectly—without 
either their voting for him, or their declining to vote against him ; it 
became a very serious question whether they should again be 
accessary, in any sense, to the choice of one to preach to the as- 
sembled clergy of Massachusetts, who, they had too much reason 
to fear, would not preach the Gospel of the New Testament. 
They could, without violating their consciences, retain Unitarians 
in some of the other offices of Convention, and they were willing to 
do so; but could they consistently appoint, or be instrumental in 
appointing, a Unitarian to preach? ‘The decision of this question 
was such as might have been expected ; and from that time to the 
present, an Orthodox preacher has been annually chosen. 
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The adoption of this course by the Orthodox members of Con- 
vention has given rise to many and grievous complaints. —They 
have been charged with iliberality, and with a flagrant violation of 
Christian courtesy. To this it is sufficient to reply, that true 
Christian liberality and courtesy never require the sacrifice of 
principle, of conscience. They do not require this of their pos- 
sessor, nor do they ask or expect it of others. ‘The apostle Paul 
was liberal and courteous. In things indifferent or unessen- 
tial, he was entirely accommodating, ‘becoming all things to all 
men.’ But he says, and repeats, to the Galatians, ‘Though we, 
or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed.’ The apostle John, 
too, was liberal and courteous. For these and other estimable 
properties, he was emphatically the beloved disciple. But with all 
his liberality, John was a strenuous advocate for doctrines. ‘ If 
there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, (the true 
‘ doctrine of Christ’) receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker 
of his evil deeds.’ 

But it is said, that when the Unitarians were a majority of Con- 
vention, they gave the Orthodox a preacher in their turn, and their 
condescension in this respect ought to be reciprocated. This 
statement implies that Unitarians had formerly a majority in Con- 
vention, and have now lost it. But how does this consist with 
their pretensions as to the rapid progress of Unitarianism? If 
their principles are in reality spreading so fast, and they once had 
a majority of Convention, why have they not kept it? Instead of 
diminishing, why has it not increased ?>—The truth is, Unitarians 
were never a majority of Convention. Doubtless they were near- 
er a majority fifteen years ago, than they are at present ; but they 
were never a majority, nor any thing near it.* Owing to the 
occasional absence of the Orthodox members, they may possibly 
have been a majority at some particular meetings ; but we know 
of no such meeting in which they yielded their rights as a majority, 
and gave to the Orthodox, when they might have prevented it, the 
choice of a preacher. 

The Orthodox members of Convention are further charged with 
violating an express agreement that there should be an alternation 


* “Tn the early days of the Convention, the exclusive sect was quite a minority of the 
Convention ; yet the liberal party, for the sake of cultivating a spirit of Christian forbear- 
ance, united with the minority every other year, in electing a preacher nominated by 
them.” Christ. Reg. May 31, 1828. Now it ought to be known that this is all fiction. 
“ The early duys of the Convention!” The Convention existed, for substance, in the days 
of John Cotton. It was regularly organized in the days of Cotton Mather. But the Or- 
thodox (here denominated ‘ the exclusive sect’) so far from being in those times ‘ quite a 
minority,’ constituted the entire body. And from those times to the present, the Orthodox 
have never been a minority of the Convention. Nor have they, at any period, ‘ nominated 
a preacher every other year ;—nor have ‘the liberal party ever united with them in 
electing a preacher,’ which they, as a body, had previously nominated. 
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of preachers, each party choosing one in turn.—But when was this 
alleged agreement formed? and by whom? Let the evidence 
of its formation be produced, if it can be, that we may see and 
believe.—The fact is, no such agreement ever came before Con- 
vention ; none was ever proposed or acted on there. It is evident 
from the list of preachers for the last thirty years, that though gen- 
tlemen on both sides have frequently preached, there has been no 
regular alternation. We appeal, moreover, to the records of Con- 
vention, and to its oldest and most regularly attendant members, to 
show that no agreement of the kind specified was ever attempted 
in that body. The only proposition for an agreement on this sub- 
ject, of which we have any knowledge, or can find any account, 
is contained in the following resolution, which was offered by Dr. 
Packard of Shelburne, an Orthodox member, in 1822. 

“ As in Convention there seems to be something like difference of opinion, 
which forms two classes, and tends to practical evil, and as eaciy class have not 
only a right to their own sentiments, but in all respects have equal rights and 
privileges in this Convention, therefore, Resolved, That in future the preacher 
shall be nominated by each class in turn, and in such manner as that each shall 
be represented by their preacher in proportion to its relative number; and 
that a committee of be appointed to devise and recornmend some equita- 
ble method or rule, according to which the numberin cach class may be satis- 
factorily ascertained, and report to the next Convention, before the preacher be 
chosen.” 





This resolution was referred to the next Convention, when, at 
the instance of some leading Unitarians, it was indefinitely post- 
poned. ‘They had no wish for a committee to ascertain relative 
numbers, that they might nominate a preacher a fair proportion of 
the time. They thought it best, they said, that the majority should 
govern ; and because it does govern, why do they complain? 
—Unitarians are either Congregationalists, or not. If they are 
Congregationalists, and choose to meet with others in a Con- 
gregational Convention, as members of one denomination and of the 
same body; then why complain, if the majority rules? We do 
not hear other deliberative bodies complaining on this ground. But 
if Unitarians are not Congregationalists—if they have departed from 
the principles of Congregationalism, and choose to be regarded as 
a different sect ; then why retain their connexion with a Congre- 
gational Convention? Why not withdraw, and forma body by 
themselves, and choose a preacher of their own liking? If they 
prefer to take this course, we presume the Congregationalists will 
make no objection. 

But it is said again, that we are taking bread out of the mouths 
of widows and orphans. If Unitarians cannot choose half the 
preachers, they will not contribute to the charitable objects of 
Convention, and the annual collection will be diminished. This 
threat has been repeatedly and publicly made,* and last year, for 


Og Wise and serious laymen will cease, by their presence or their contributions, to 
give sanction to services, in which such a spirit is exhibited.” Christ. Reg. May 23, 1829. 
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the first time, it was put in execution. Though the assembly was 
larger than it had ever been on a similar occasion, and the Ortho- 
dox no doubt contributed as usual, the collection was materially 
diminished. The conclusion, therefore, is, that Unitarians in gen- 
eral did not contribute at all. 

On this subject, we have several remarks to offer. And in the 
first place, if the Orthodox members of Convention have committed 
a fault, in refusing to concur in the choice of a Unitarian preach- 
er, the fault in this case is wholly theirs, and they alone ought to 
suffer for it. If wrong has been done, the widows and orphans 
surely are not chargeable with it; they are clear ; and why should 
the sins of others be visited upon them ? Why should charitable 
aid be withheld from them, and their bread be taken from their 
mouths, in punishment of an offence (if offence it be) to which 
they have not been in the remotest degree accessary ? 

Again ; if the Orthodox members of Convention have committed 
an offence, they have not done it hastily or maliciously, but after 
much prayer for light and direction, and in pursuance of their most 
solemn convictions of duty. Must they, then, violate their con- 
sciences, and do what they think would be religiously wrong, as 
the price of obtaining assistance for the widows and orphans of de- 
ceased ministers? Will true Christian liberality require or expect 
them to do this? Sure we are, that the objects of this charity (if 
widows indeed) would not consent to receive assistance in this 
way. They would prefer rather to bear their sufferings, or to 
depend more entirely on their friends or the public, than to receive 
their bread at the sacrifice of the consciences of their brethren— 
as the price of supposed treachery to the cause of Christ. And 
the Orthodox members of Convention, so far as they can be thought 
under obligations, on any grounds, to provide for the suffering 
widows of ministers, can better do it in any other way, infinitely 
better, than by the sacrifice of their consciences. Better give all 
their goods to feed the poor, and retain a conscience void of of- 
fence, than to hold the wealth of Croesus, and with it a conscious 
ness of having betrayed their Lord and Master. 

But we are entirely satisfied that the Orthodox members of 
Convention, in the measures they have taken, have not committed 
an offence ; have not even mistaken their duty ; but have pursued 
the very course, and the only one, which an enlightened conscience 
and a high sense of moral and religious obligation can possibly 
justify. Between the Orthodox and Unitarian ministers of this 
Commonwealth, there is a radical difference in point of religious 
sentiment—a difference which (if truth is of any importance, or if 
there are any principles essential to the Gospel) does reach to 
essential principles. If the Orthodox preach the Gospel, Unita- 
rians do not; or if Unitarians preach it, the Orthodox do not. 
The truth of this position is palpable and undeniable. ‘These dif- 
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ferent classes both claim to be members of one and the same Ec- 
clesiastical body, of which the Orthodox are a decided majority ; 
— if all the members could be collected, a majority, probably, of 
three to one. A preacher is to be annually chosen to address the 
members of this body—the assembled clergy of the state, and 
with them a large and respectable auditory, on the most important 
of all subjects. In these circumstances, what course does it be- 
come the majority to pursue? Shall they choose one, who they 
believe will preach the truth, instruct and comfort his brethren, 
make good impressions, and urge bis hearers onward in the way 
to heaven? Or shall they consent to the choice of one, who they 
believe will teach essential error, make wrong impressions, and the 
tendency of whose instructions will be to confirm the wandering in 
their delusions, and lead unthinking souls astray ? With the declar- 
ation of the Apostle sounding in their ears, ‘ If we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you, than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed ’, shall they concur, directly or in- 
directly, in the choice of one who they believe will ‘ preach ‘another 
Gospel’? Shall they, by any act of theirs, bid such an one God 
speed, and thus be partakers of his evil deeds? How can they 
do so? Or how can this be required or expected ? 

The Orthodox members of Convention have obviously come 
to the right conclusion on this subject—the only one which will 
bear examination here, or which will endure the light of the judge- 
ment day. ‘They have come to it, after long hesitation and for- 
bearance, after much deliberation and prayer; and we trust they 
will persist in it. If Unitarians are offended, they are offended 
without reason. Their ground of offence is of such a nature, 
that nothing but the sacrifice of conscience will remove it—a sacri- 
fice which, of course, cannot be made. They must do as they 
think best about withholding their contributions in future, and thus 
punishing the innocent in place of those whom they deem guilty. 
If such morality is the fruit of their system, it will be worth some- 
thing to be able to trace their system so directly, in this way, to 
its practical results. 

We hope our Orthodox friends in the city and region will make 
it a point, in future, more generally to attend the public services of 
Convention, and contribute, as they are able, to this interesting 
charity ; that if the widows and orphans are left to suffer, it may 
not be through their fault or neglect. 
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Ir we look about us, we find the principal part of mankind 
made up of those whose pursuits, thoughts and desires, whose 
whole moral and intellectual being move round this material world, 
and are brought to bear upon the circumstances of life, just as if 
existence here were our only existence, and all our powers were 
given us for the single purpose of ransacking this physical world, 
to administer to the comforts and luxuries of our physical nature ; 
as if man’s chief advantage over other animals lay in his being 
more knowing than they, and better able to make more of the 
world he lives in. 

There is another and a smaller class, who lead a sort of specu- 
lative existence, who would etherealize this gross world, and its 
homely concerns, and all the eternal relations and forms of being 
which may grow out of these, into something like an universal 
spirit, of which these are but so many varied presentations. Here 
the mind may go at large, without any thing to restrain it, or to 
humble, or pain, or offend. Here man becomes at once what- 
soever he chooses to fancy himself; and he and all around him 
are in harmony ; for the whole region and all it contains are just 
what he wills them to be. In imagination, he now lives, and thus 
he dreams he ever shall live. 

The various forms which these two systems take, and the modi- 
fications which they undergo, according to the characters of the 
individuals who adopt them, can hardly be stated here. It may 
be shown, however, that, though seemingly so opposite, they 
spring from one principle, and in the course of time have one 
result. They are equally in contradiction to the constitution of 
man, and, with the various opinions more or less nearly connected 
with them, stand no less opposed to diect revelation itself, than 
to the mode in which that revelation is made in the Bible. 

The Bible has regard to man in his twofold character, a crea- 
ture of body and spirit ; and while it speaks to us of mysteries that 
both humble us for our ignorance and excite us to know more, it 
meets us in our common walks, and is a rule and help in our daily 
concerns. At the same time that it treats of the Infinite Unseen, 
it takes sensible possession of the heart, and modifies the affec- 
tions, as well in relation to the persons and affairs of this life, as in 
connection with the invisible things:‘beyond. It does not compel 
us to keep our faculties on the stretch, in order to reach and retain 
our hold on conceptions of God ; for He comes to us ‘ manifest in 
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the flesh :-—while He is seated far above spiritual principalities 
and powers, the train of his robes of glory sweep the earth. Nor 
are we held in a state of abstraction for the affections to grow cold 
and our apprehensions dim, and then left to return to earth for 
something at the sight of which our hearts may glow again, and our 
minds clear and brighten. God has mercifully considered us, 
not only as we should be, but also as we are. Our spiritual vision 
being darkened, He draws near to us in his Son, visits our 
hearts in the Holy Spirit, lifts the eyes of the groveller to Himself, 
calls in our shapeless imaginations from abroad, and imparts 
to them form and purpose and practical uses for time and eterni- 
ty. Christianity does indeed make itself our household god, and 
domesticates itself with us to give spirituality to our sensible na- 
tures, and reality and truth and object to our vague imaginations 
and misguided reason. 

It is remarkable how this principle pervades the whole word of 
God. The Bible does not simply contain a mixture of certain 
intimated mysteries, and great spiritual revelations, and plain moral 
rules of conduct ; but the whole narrative of startling mysteries, 
blended with common actions, runs on as naturally and unpre- 
tendingly as if it were a tale of the mere ordinary occurrences of 
life—Thus, the hand, as of a man, is put forth; Daniel, the 
inspired of God, reveals what it writes; the shaped light van- 
ishes, and (goes on the narrative) —‘ In that night was Belshazzar, 
the king of the Chaldeans slain ; and Darius, the Median, took 
the kingdom, being about threescore and two years old.’ 

Thus is the Bible adapted to the two-fold nature of man. We 
are struck with this most forcibly, when considering man in the 
different states of society ; that in which the Word of God has 
never been set before him, and that in which he rejects it, and shuts 
out its influence. Where, in a state of ignorance and sensuality, 
he comes nearest to the mere brute, and makes the world but a 
larger stye, a strong principle within forces itself out through all 
his fleshliness, and he whom we had coupled with the fed and lazy 
swine, is found superstitiously peopling infinitude with wild and 
giant shapes of terror and awe, at the sight of which his own soul 
trembles. There is an intensity of strength and action in this 
principle in man, which makes the scoffer’s heart beat quick ; . 
for he feels that there is a meaning in it, and a dreadful meaning. 
Call it imagination, or what he may, it is not so to be passed by ; : 
there it is, a reality to him he would despise, and to himself too. 
It may take other forms—as those of beauty, and of a cheering, 
enticing nature ; it is still the same restless power at work, striving 
after something beyond the visible and tangible, and by its blind 
uncertain efforts, warning man that there is something beyond. 

What is there beyond? He cannot rend the veil that sin has 
hung between himself and heaven. ‘Thus, he sees not the glory 
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of God, nor does he hear his voice. He grows weary of these 
gropings after something, he knows not what, and sinks back 
once more into the senses. But as he cannot rest in these, he 
makes them minister to his spiritual desires, and forms from them 
images of wood and stone, and these are his gods before which he 
bows down, as things in which dwelt life. In these visible body- 
ings-forth of the perverted cravings of our being, the senses soon 
in turn become the task-masters, and the higher power within is 
made to toil for the flesh; and every loose appetite is symbolized, 
and borne in triumph as a garlanded deity, and the mad route 
dance and sing before the image that does but give back the shape 
and pressure of man’s own fallen nature. 

Here we behold the senses, and that inward principle, gi radually 
wrought into one ; the soul, weary of its earthiness, giving form and 
an image of life to the dull and shi apeless clod, and the earthy part 
of man polluting with its foulness and dust the creations of the soul. 
Thus man ever has worked, and thus he wiil again sooner or later 
work, unless he humbly receive God as he has, in adaptation to 
man’s state, mercifully seen fit to reveal Himself in Jesus Christ. 
Man cannot annihilate one portion of his nature, and the other live 
in health. The mystery of God manifest in the flesh is great ; but 
he who denies it because of its mystery, is blind to the mystery and 
wants of his own being, end denies his own nature no less than the 
revelation of God. 

There are periods in society when the inward principle here 
spoken of seems to louse its energy and die away 5 when the 
whole man is turned towards physic al objects, not as in any way 
representative s of the spirit ual, but simply as materials of phy sical 
science, and as administering to physical wants and enjoyments. 
Man, in such periods, ceases to be superstitious, without learning 
to be religious. Having just enough of the light of knowledge to 
scatter the shadowy creations of other times, he begins to suspect 


that all which is not tangible is unreal, and so surrounds himself 


with material things that the light of revelation is shut out, his 
spiritual appetences ; perish for want of use, and he ceases to take 
pleasure in the exercise of faith. At most, he is possessed but 
by a wavering, half faith—bearing the name of a Christian, he is 
a skeptic at heart. In short, he believes in steam, and in his five 
senses, and these are about all in which he does believe. 

This practical materialism, if we may so term it, is, in another 
way, as fatal toa full spiritual belief, as is theoretical materialism ; 
for it makes man conscious of his power and forgetful of his weak- 
ness; while, in relation to another world, if he feels at all, he 
must feel himself to be only a dependent creature, and about 
which, to know any thing, he must believe much. But, treating 
the material world as its master, he likes not to become a child 
before the mighty, invisible powers of the spiritual; and he turns 
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back again to the world of sense, where he has visible proof of 
his sagacity and strength ; and hope, and imagination, and the 
complacency of success hurry him along the road of those physi- 
cal discoveries to which he can see no end. Over this world he 
feels himself to be the lord, and dreams there are no bounds here 
to the operations of intellectual powers well applied. Knowledge, 
not wisdom, becomes his god; and to be beyond his possible 
knowledge, and not to be, are with him the same. Man is all in 
all. Man discovers, and man uses and applies. The detection 
of the errors of past ages, instead of making him diffident of hu- 
man intellect, does but raise a feeling of self-gratulation, which is 
both father and child to high notions of the superiority of his own 
times. His is not the age of superstition ; and therefore, he argues, 
it is the age of reason. The Bible, so far as suits this reason, and 
God, when moulded by this reason, he may admit; but mysteries 
past its solving are an insult and an offence. The moral bi auty 
of Christianity may be taken, for a time, to set eff a modified de- 
ism; but having no close hold upon the heart, and making but 
few and weak demands upon his moral nature, it becomes, at last, 
a mere creature of the intellect, employed to wind up the ma- 
chinery of the universe, and keep it in steady motion. 

As no leading principle operates long in a single class of society, 
but soon runs into all, we find this same principle at work in the 
order of imaginative men; and there, God becomes the soul of 
man, the beauty and the perfume of the flower, the glory of the 
sun, and the spirit of the ever-moving sea. He who makes him- 
self a mere creature of the sciences, and brings his whole nature 
to bear upon the material world alone, and what are called its 
laws, and he who leaves all these for the invisible, and philoso- 
phises upon God and the soul of man, and reasons upon revela- 
tion, and not from it, are both moved by the same main principle, 
and must both finally come to the same result, however seemingly 
different the ways they take to it. Whatever apparent difference 
there may be, both are in fact going on without faith ; both are at 
war witn tnat principle of dependence which is the law of all that 
is created ; both striving to act as if self-formed—the one lording 
it over the material world, as if no God created and sustained it, 
and the other, in opinion, looking through all spiritual existences 
and relations, as if no revelation were needed wherewith to be- 
hold them. The one, a creature of matter, and the other, a sort 
of spiritual abstraction, are equally engaged in the vain endeavor 
to annihilate a portion of their natures. And were it not that 
Christianity, which meets the wants of the whole man, must ac- 
complish the work given it to do, both would move surely, though 
slowly forward, and those who had refused to receive ‘ God man- 
ifest in the flesh,’ would end, the subjects of a gross idolatry, or 
of an idolatry more fanciful and refined. ‘The man of matter must 
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needs satisfy longings which will arise in his soul, and must endue 
his dull substances with life ; while the man of abstraction, to fill 
his painful void, must have material forms, around which the fleecy 
drapery of his idealism may be thrown. 

Though this may seem to some to be pushing a principle to the 
extreme, it is none the less sure; for it is founded in the very 
nature of the soul thus to act; and it has always taken this course, 
and always will, when it leaves its revealed God. When the old 
world departed from the revelation of God, and worshipped stocks 
and stones, creeping things, and the lights of heaven, and peopled 
earth and air with deities, it was not because there were no sci- 
ences in the world, and no mighty intellects. Every day is mak- 
ing better known to us, how little there now is in the arts and sci- 
ences, and the philosophy of mind, besides what has floated down to 
us out of the wrecks of former times. ‘ Verily,’ may the man say, 
who reads the philosophy of this day, ‘there is nothing new under 
the sun.’ It is forgetfulness, or ignorance of the inte!lectual ad- 
vancement of those times, which has helped so much to the self- 
complacency of our own age, and begotten that dangerous and 
presumptuous confidence, that man’s reason is sufficient to itself, 
and which treats with perfect scorn the thought that the now en- 
lightened man should again wander back into darkness. Yet the 
history of man is not that of an originally ignorant and savage 
being. Go back, age beyond age, and c all upon him, and each 
time he will answer thee, ‘I am fallen! I am fallen!’ Where 
he first set his foot, the strong trees root themselves amidst mighty 
ruins, and from between leaning columns and shattered arches 
comes a voice of warning—‘ Stand not up in thine own strength, 
O man, lest thou be brought low ; nor trust alone to the light of 
thine own reason, lest thick darkness encompass thee. 

What else could be looked for? What poorer philosophy than 
that which supposes the imperféct can, of itself, keep in steady 
advance, till it results in perfection? Yet thus, virtually, argues 
the rationalist. And it is the great principle of a popular philo- 
sophy, that the created contains an all-sufficient power within itself; 
and hence it is that we hear so much more of the light of reason 
than of the light of the Word, of the power of the soul than of 
the Holy Spirit; and for this it is, that when God comes mysteriously 
near to us in his Son, we reject Him, and put Him afar off. Set- 
ting no limits to our own powers, we refuse to contemplate Deity, 
except in his infinitude ; and stretching forth our finite faculties 
after the infinite, and searching after the invisible, we become weak 
and wandering, and are lost. Our God is made an abstraction, 
and our hearts grow cold, and the heavens void. ‘I beheld the 
heavens,’ says the prophet, ‘ and they had no light and all the 
birds of the heavens were fled.....and the heavens above be black.’ 
So cheerless, so empty, so dark and still are the spiritual heavens— 
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to him who looks up to them through any other than that path of 
light along which Christ ascended to his glory. 

To fill this void in the soul, a religious sentimentality is 
substituted for heart religion, and a sort of atmospheric divinity 
breathes around us like a balmy day, and, like a Claude sky and 
light, wraps heaven and earth in soft, transparent folds. A 
mawkish love takes place of the wise and just benevolence of 
God, and our Creator and final Judge is fairly idealized and 
sentimentalized ovt of his own creation, providence and rule. 
Creation, and not the Creator, is the life and the spirit to us, and 
must needs be so; for the Creator not being presented to us in 
the Son, nor felt in the heart, through the Spirit, and being 
without any impersonation for our apprehension, the mind must 
somewhere have a reflex action, and finds it in the objects of 
nature. It would exhaust itself by its continual efflux through 
infinitude after such an abstraction as that to which the rationalist 
would give the name of God; and so it turns out that nature, 
however idealized, and however shrouded in metaphysic mist, 
becomes, at last, man’s God, and his only God. 

Another effect is, to make man assume to himself something 
of the character o f Creator. Not receiving God as he has 
presented himself in the Bible, and denying what is called 
experimental religion, he has nothing to fall ‘back upon, on il h 
to rest as a plain, matter of fact reality. So, the imagination 
goes busily to work; and, with the help of a little philosophy, 
sentiment and poetry, and a due mixture of Christian morality, 
a religious system is made up, perfectly rational—for how can it 
be otherwise, being the product of his own reason—and the man 
becomes a pleased and constant worshipper; and well he may, 
for his God is the issue of his own brain, and from out himself 
he worships himself. Behold the progeny of human pride—the 
Creator the creature! the creature the Creator! Yes, enter into 
the temple of his worship, and see man setting up there the work 
of his own hands, and bowing before it as his God. The walls of 
that house do but reflect back his own image ; the spirit that fills 
it is Pride ; its Shechinah is Self. 

What a result is here! A creature of sin, and knowing 
nothing, born yesterday, and to die to-morrow, virtually having no 
God to whom his thoughts and affections can run back; but 
seeing, feeling, believing—no, here is no place for belief—only 
what he puts forth from himself. This floats before his mind as 
his Deity: here are his angels, archangels, principalities and 
powers: here is the world that he has made unto himself, in the 
midst of which he sits the crowned sovereign, and which the 
sceptre of his imagination sways as he may will. But he must 
die, and must awake again. Awake to what? The creation 
with which he surrounded himself, angels and powers, are all 
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vanished ; his very God is gone; and he is left a poor spirit— 
infinitude around him, and he alone. Not even the influence of 
the all-pervading Spirit touches him there; no light from out the 
throne visits him there—eternity, eternity, and no God! ‘There 
his rejected Saviour and final Judge need not say to him, 
‘Depart from me.’ From the solitary depths of his own soul 
the words are forever and ever ascending—* Without God !’ 

There are those of whose religion this is the sum, though they 
cannot bear to be told of it. They have found for themselves a 
most pleasing substitute for the ‘things hard to be understood,’ 
and for doctrines which it requires the teachable disposition of a 
child to learn, and a renewed heart to obey. ‘They see great 
moral beauty in the character of the Saviour; and the contem- 
plation of moral beauty, even without conformity to it, is a 
pleasurable employment. Most of them profess the belief, and 
many of them, without reservation, might say, with Nicodemus, 
* Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, exce pt God ‘he with 
him.’ But when Jesus, instead of commending their faith, 
immediately replies, ‘ Verily, verily, | say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ they do 
not, in their straits, ask, ‘ How can these things be?’ but say 
in their hearts, ‘ These things cannot be,’ and veiahoned leave 
Him. John says unto them, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sin of the world!’ ‘ What!’ they reply, 
God Moloch, that He should require innocent blood ?’ 

It is hard for him who has found this substitute for religion in 
philosophical chimeras or poetical visions, to give all up, and 
come and sit humbly at the feet of Jesus. A power which 
brought the poor maniac there, ‘clothed, and in his right mind,’ 
can alone do it. The sensations which he experie neces are so 
pleasing ; the mind is taken up and floated off in its dreamy, 
discursive course, into regions so magnificent and beautiful; the 
man, in his own esteem, is so elevated with the grandeur of that 
nature which can imagine these things ; and they are withal, as he 
deems them, so pure, and so intellectual, that they must be truth 
—and, above all, truth not bestowed, but gained by the great, 
unaided intellect itself. Such a man, it may be, has his hours ot 
despondency and misgiving, and is sore when the truth of God 
touches him; yet he will, perhaps, say to the very last, as, in the 
course of his life, Jacobi once said, ‘ With your complaints about 
the unsatisfactory nature of all our speculations I most heartily, 
though sorrowfully agree. I know, however, no other course 
than to speculate and philosophise right on.’* 


* We must be allowed to refer readers to the article from which this quotation is 
made. The spirit of it is such, that no one can be offended; the melanc holy story it 
tells of the downward course of error may be a warning to those who are going the same 
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Men of this order, having no certain truth to start from, and to 
which they may occasionally refer back, to ascertain whether the 
opinions and systems they have formed can be logically deduced 
from it, are left without any regulator to their machinery ; and the 
reasoning faculty acts under a disturbing, irregular power. The 
imagination, so necessary, in reasoning, for furnishing materials for 
comparison and illustration, becomes the stronger force ; reason 
is swept round and round by it as in an eddy, and judgement goes 
to the bottom. Their minds become loose and discursive; and 
though they may sometimes reason acutely enough upon a single 
point, they ‘fall into contradictions and sophisms when they spread 
out from it. The character of their minds may be seen in their 
modes of attack. They make their assaults with rambling 
rhetoric, which proves nothing ; or bear against a single principle, 
which they neither rightly represent nor understand, because they 
do not consider it in its relations. Of God, of whom they boast of 
having so enlightened and enlarged views, they do not think as a 
whole. A single attribute is made the object of their contempla- 
tion, or rather of their imagination ; and thus his character—even 
his benevolence—becomes distorted, and its harmony is destroyed. 
They have no systematic truth, and they can have none, being 
ignorant of a whole, with its many justly adapted parts. Per- 
verted man cannot of himself find out truth; and he who is too 
vain to receive it, must live on, the captive of his own delusions. 

They not only make a perverted use of their own powers, but 
are sometimes the occasion of a wrong bent in the minds of those 
who receive the Bible as full, divine authority. In order to meet 
the rationalists in their objections, and perhaps, too, from an 
unobserved fear of not being held quite so enlightened as they 
believers become excessively anxious to account for all that is 
contained in the word of God, to show that everything is upon 
perfectly rational principles, and adapted to the real nature of 
things, and that all objections arise from the want of fair, clear 
and comprehensive views in the objectors. In doing this, they 
seem, sometimes, to be under great fears for the reputation of the 
Bible, and to be unconsciously possessed by a misgiving, that, 
were it not for their intellectual efforts on its behalf, it might turn 
out at last not quite wise and philosophical enough for advancing 
reason, and that the ingenuity of man was in a fair way to 
circumvent the wisdom of God himself. 

To be able to refute opposers, and to show the rationality of 
the scheme of revelation to an age vain of its reason, and 
consequently skeptical, and not profound, is well; but there is 
danger of its unawares forming in the believer’s mind a habit of 


way, while to the de nage ig! we¥ of truth it says—‘ There may be a return.’ See the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 57. 
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resorting too much to his own argumentation for the strengthening 
of his faith, and to find a place of rest for his belief more in that 
which his own sagacity has enabled him to account for, than in 
the simple declaration of the Word itself, and for the single 
reason that it is God’s Word. Notwithstanding he holds the 
Bible of divine authority, he slides into the habit of making his 
own processes of reasoning the resort of faith, rather than the 
single fact that God has said it. Now this process of arriving at or 
confirming faith, is not faith ; and the believer who resorts much 
to it is in great peril of losing something of the thorough, home 
conviction of the truth: his belief will not be so entirely a portion, 
as it were, of his consciousness, the element of his existence—his 
belief is not faith, not the faith of which the apostles speak. He 
too faintly considers that Bible truths are not mere intellectual 
truths, or to be sought intellectually alone, and that man cannot 
have a mere intellectual knowledge of them—that, in fact, (let 
the rationalist sneer if he will,) without experimental religion 
there can be no true knowledge of the highest and most glorious 
truths of the Gospel. 

This mode of treating upon religious concerns is, also, not 
without its unfavorable effects upon those to whom it is addressed. 
They look upon the great Book of God’s law rather like judges 
who are set to put their own constructions upon it, than like 
criminals whom it condemns ; rather as if they were to see 
whether it were worthy their obedience, than to find through it a 
way of pardon for their transgressions. Something like a feeling 
of intellectual superiority arises in the heart, as if it were a matter 
of favor for beings such as they to accept it ‘ They will think 
of it; they will make up their minds about it. 

The apostles did not go thus round about, to persuade men by 
long argumentation. ‘They took man as he is, a sinner; with this 
they went directly to his heart. They compelled him to turn his 
eyes inward, and look at the prison there; to behold how dark it 
was; to hear the mutterings of wrath; to see Sin, the jailer there, 
with his chains, and bars, and instruments of torture ; and then they 
would open the door of hope, and let in the soft, still light from 
above, and man would look out through it, and, lo, the revealed 
glories of heaven, and the dazzling splendors of the cross! Then 
man saw and felt the truths of God’s word. This was the plain, 
apostolic way of dealing with man; and let this wise age learn, 
that it was and is the only philosophic way. Man must be born 
again, and must have had a thorough conviction of sin, before he 
can have seen the harmony and beauty of the great Scripture 
doctrines, and have learned their ad: iptation to his own wants and 
desires. 

If unbelief, under its various modifications and names, would 
be wise against what is written, have there not been, from the 
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first, believers who would be wise beyond what is written? From 
what else proceed the speculations with which Evangelical Chris- 
tendom has been kept astir for ages? Is there not enough lying 
within the light of revelation, that men must needs be forever 
passing out beyond its borders, and holding sharp contest with the 
shadows hovering in the twilight there ? Men deceive themselves 
in supposing they do all this for truth’s sake. It bas its origin in 
an unwillingness to acknowledge practically that there are limits 
to the intellectual powers, or, at least, in an ignorance or forget- 
fulness of the fact. When we shall have learned that the only 
remedy for this lies in a child-like humility of spirit, we shall 
have discovered that iis origin was in pride. Or if we suppose it 
to arise in part from a fondness for intellectual exercise, it grows 
to a disease, which spreads from our own minds to other minds, 
and, what is more, lays upon the Bible the burden of our errors, 
extravagances and presumption. When we see a scheme set up 
by one man only to be pulled down by another, and two theories 
in battle array, both overthrown by a third, and system after 
system coming up, and passing off, to return with a new name, 
and pass off again, we cannot but apply to their authors the 
words spoken of a less harmless race of men, “ These ingenious 
and hard-working people toil incessantly to draw up ‘Truth from 
her deep well. After unceasing efforts, by many turns of the 
windlass, and having eagerly watched scores of fathoms of drip- 
ping rope, instead of bringing to light a ni iked goddess, they very 
carefully land—another bucket of water. 

We believe, however, that the Bible is to bring in a sounder 
philosophy, and juster views of the nature of man than the 
world has yet known. Not that in certain words and passages 
there are wonderful influences locked up in a sort of hiero- 
glyphics, of which another Young or Champollion is to discover 
the alphabet, and lay open the mysteries to the astonished 
world; nor that what we now humbly bow before as among 
the hidden things of God, some self-complacent rationalist is to 
apply his key to, and let in upon them the light of his mind, 
to show that they meant nothing at all, or nothing but what the 
reason of man might have suggested of itself. But we believe 
that the light of revelation is to spread through the mind in a 
manner it has not hitherto done, and that, as God is now, in an 
especial manner, sending it abroad over the dark places of the 
earth, so He is preparing the way to let it shine into that dim, and 
shadowy, and imaginative philosophy, which has reached us from 
heathen lands, and to shed warmth and life where a later cold and 
soulless philosophy has spread its deadly chill. 

From one cause or anotlier, it has been a matter of course to 
shut the doors and windows of certain intellectual departments 
against the light and heat of revelation, and to light up candles, 
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and kindle a new fire, before men went about their work. These 
doors and windows are, however, yet to be thrown open, and into 
these abodes revelation is yet to shine ; and by its fires, and with 
its light, the noblest labors of men are yet to be performed. Men 
are not forever to gather their knowledge and make up their 
systems of philosophy from anything and everything rather than 
the Bible, and then to bring that book to their preconceived 
notions. It is to become the great source whence man’s phi- 
losophy is to be drawn. When this shall be the case, the moral 
character and the intellectual will move together in an harmonious 
advancement. Man will learn, that to be wise in philosophy, he 
must be wise unto eternal life. The Holy Spirit is to be the 
great Teacher; abstract philosophy is to become, as it were, 
experimental philosophy—in other words, true philosophy y will be 
learned through experimental religion and the Bible. We believe 
that out of the fall of man, and through his re storation, God is 
not only carrying on a great moral plan, but is exhibiting a 
wonderful intellectual process for his study and joy and stead- 
fastness, and that He is about showing more clearly than He 
has yet done, that receiving his Word in faith, being renewed 
in his image, living obedient to his law, and being regulated in all 
our affections by the love of Him, are to lead to a glorious 
display of the powers of man, and that this intellectual world is 
to move on with the even evergy and splendor of the spheres. 
System after system has come up and shone, and men have 
gazed at it, and then it has rolled far off into the darkness, to be 
wondered at no more. But that which God is about making 
manifest, to vindicate his own mind, will have His revealed Word 
for its central light, and planets shall move round it in sweet 
obedience to its influence, till these heavens shall pass away, and 
then shall they circle his throne forever and ever, and drink 
forever of His light. 

That which man goes through to be regenerated to God, opens 
depths in the soul, down which not only had he never looked 
before, but which till then had been unthought of regions. The 
stillness which had brooded there is broken ; far, far down, deep 
is calling unto deep, and the waters of the dead sea move. O, if 
men would know something of that truly shoreless ocean— 
the soul, something of those caves which no line has fathomed, 
and feel the power of the spirit that is moving there, let him see 
and feel himself a sinner before the Almighty God! If thou 
wouldst know the infinite capacity of thy nature, man, feel thyself 
a worm, and less than a worm, before thy God! ‘To hear one 
prate of the light of reason, and the dignity and perfectibility of 
his nature, who has never felt the searchings of conviction, and 
the agonizing throes of sin—how gaudy, how poor, how sad it is! 
What, does such a man know of those depths out of which a, re- 
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deemed one is come, or of the height and grandeur to which he is 
fast ascending ? 

This event in the life of man gives him a wonderful knowledge 
of himself, not only by calling into intense action powers that 
had slept within him, but by bringing them into action as he and 
all within him stand related to God, the source of all power, 
knowledge and wisdom; seeing himself as he is, a dependent 
being, and not, as he once esteemed himself, sufficient to himself 
in his own reason, independent and unrelated. But to see one’s 
self in one’s true relation is the better part of self-knowledge. More 
than this, when the world rouses us, and the whole soul is up with 
the stir of the passions, the mind is looking outward, and fastening 
upon something there, and takes no observation of what is within. 
And when it afterwards philosophises about its emotions, it is 
through the memory, which brings back the past faintly and par- 
tially. But when man is conscience-stricken before his God, and 
would fain turn to Him and live, the whole mind is set inward ; and 
as the working of the sou] waxes stronger and stronger, and he 
sees into himself with a power of vision almost, nay, perhaps, al- 
together, supernatural—not to philosophise about himself, not even, 
it may be, with a purpose to know himself—he feels driven, as 
it were, to search himself through and through ; so that the passions 
are working, and the self-examination going on with an almost sim- 
ultaneous movement ; and the man observes and examines his emo- 
tions while they are in full life and fervid action. 

When man shall form his philosophy, not by wandering to the 
ends of the earth after his God and to become acquainted with 
himself, but shall learn that the Life and Light come from God’s 
Spirit, and must be within himself, or cannot be to him at all; 
the Book which will teach him this, so distinctly requires of him 
the humility of a child, and so surrounds him with its solemn mys- 
teries, that it will call up with his first thoughts a consciousness of 
his short-sightedness, and will show him on all sides how closely 
the limits of his earthly vision press upon him. But to learn early 
what things cannot be understood, is the surest way to understand 
aright that which is knowable. ‘To be ever reaching forth after 
the indefinable, gives exaggerated proportions to the distant, and 
belittles the near ; while to make the distant and undefined nothing 
more than the present and obvious, exaggerates the near, and robs 
the distant of its glory. In the one case, imagination seats itself 
on the throne of reason ; and in the other, reason would strétth ifs 
rule where even imagination can catch but glimpses. The én- 
deavor to subject to reason what lies beyond its control, obscures 
its clearness of vision, disturbs its precision of action, and turns it 
off from truth in its results. The strength which appears some- 
times imparted is unnatural energy, followed by a Weakness which 
can be again forced into action only by bemg forced out of its nat~ 
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ural and just movement. The several powers of the man get into 
each others’ places, and thus objects are seen through false me- 
diums, and come to the mind under changed and false aspects ; 
so that nothing is perceived as it is in itself, but becomes the em- 
bodied presentation of the illusion within. ‘To such an one, the 
impossible first becomes possible, next probable, and then true, 
and he ends in believing a lie. 

O hateful Error !—_——— 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 

The things that are not? 

There is a beautiful and holy influence in mystery as it comes 
to us from the Bible, exalting our imagination through our faith. 
It is not like the mystery evolved from our own minds, as smoke of 
incense to our pride, but like clouds around God’s throne, lumin- 
ous with the permeating glory from within, suffering us to draw 
near to that which no man could look upon at full and live, hum- 
bling us with the thoughts of what we now are, while it lifts us 
above the angels with thoughts of what we shall be :—We ascend, 
and bow, and adore, as we ascend. Yes, he whom the Cross has 
humbled, may bear to look on its mysterious splendors, and not 
be proud ; for his heart within him is like a little child’s, while 
the mind is filled with images of surpassing glory, and might, and 
love. 

When the Bible shall have had its foretold influence on society 
at large, and its vitality shall not be confined to scattered individ- 
uals, or to a flock folded here and there, then its principles, as 
connected with the intellect, will be fully brought out. It will then 
be settled that the intellectual powers can be justly and thoroughly 
developed, throngh the moral, or, more definitely speaking, the 
religious character alone.—Of its effect upon the physical na- 
ture, and the reaction of that upon the spiritual, when all move up- 
on the principle and by the power of God’s law, we have not room 
to speak.—As we are social beings, in proportion as numbers are 
multiplied unto God, man will find a helper in his brother man, 
and to be in the world will no longer be, as it now is, little else 
than a temptation to overcome, but will be an excitement to holy af- 
fections, and a strengthener of our hope and faith. The man of 
piety is not to find all his enjoyment, or all his aid to holiness, in 
the direct contemplation of God and the scheme of redemption, or 
in dwelling at seasons in solitary pleasure upon nature as the work 
of God’s thends. Multitudes in all classes and occupations, the 
high as well as the low, and thousands of minds of greatest reach, 
are to become sons of God on earth and followers of the Cross. 
Poetry under all its forms, whether of words, color, shape, or 
sound, is to be dedicated to Him who made us and all things, who 
gave us its spirit, and set all things in order before it for its use ; 
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and thus, all our knowledge and all our pursuits are to be of and 
for God, and we God’s 

Then will that glorious display of the powers of man, of which 
we have spoken, come. It is coming, it is already near, even at 
the decor. Look at the world. The great mass is heaving; for 
the Spirit of God is putting forth its power. ‘The old temples of 
error, and those whose cement is not yet hardened, are beginning 
to sway. A little more, and they will be like Babel. France is 
giving out rays of the breaking day ; in Germany an increasing 
number of learned and highly inte llectual men are arraying them- 
selves under the Cross ; and from the laity of Engl and of all pro- 
fessions and ranks, works are continually appearing on the side of 
Evangelical truth which would be creditable to the most studious 
and able divines. Of our own country we need say nothing as 
yet. When the secret or open enemies of God’s Word shall have 
had their brains intoxicated with something better than the neglect- 
ed dregs which German and English schemers left standing to grow 
stale in the sun, it will be time enough to speak about the friends 
of Truth here, and what they are doing and have done. 

Of the religious works late ly put forth by the laity of England, 
that before us is one of the most able, and best adapted to oppose 
the forms in which Error and the Spirit of Unbelief are shewing 
themselves in this our day. If we were asked what was its char- 
acteristic, we would reply, generally enough to be sure, but most 
emphatically—Wisdom. We have ke ‘pt our readers from it too 
long, without even the apology that what we have been saying has 
a direct bearing upon it. But it put us into a somewhat thoughtful 
humor, and we, as well as others, have our humors in which we like 
sometimes to indulge. 

The Natural History of Enthusiasm—a somewhat quaint title, 
perhaps—treats, under several heads, upon Enthusiasm, secular 
and religious,—in Devotion,—in perversions of the doctrine of Di- 
vine Influence,—as the source of Heresy,—in Prophetical Inter- 
pretation,—in abuses of the doctrine of a Particular Providence, 
—in Philanthropy,—of Enthusiasm as it appeared in the Ancient 
Church, and in ancient monachism—and closes with Hints on 
the probable spread of Christianity, submitted to those who 
misuse the term, Enthusiasm. 

As soon as the reader enters upon this work, he feels that he 
has passed into a calm, clear, temperate atmosphere, in which 
every object is beheld in its true size, proportions and colors, and 
every plant seems healthy and growing. The author’s mind 
evidently rests upon well laid principles of sound doctrine. He 
has not chosen these to set his building upon, because he was 
ignorant that there were materials enough and to spare from the 
demolished temples of other times, wherewith he might have put 
together his foundation and have raised his superstructure ; nor 
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has he endeavored to ascertain how much of that foundation, of 
which Christ is the corner-stone, might be taken away, and the 
house yet stand. He evidently has too much good sense for 
either of these follies; too much clear-sightedness to be so 
deluded himself, along with too much honesty to practise the 
delusion upon others. ‘The habit of his mind is rather an unusual 
one for these days. He seems to have reflected much upon God, 
as he is revealed to us in the Bible, and upon the doctrines of the 
Bible, and then to have sat down and composed himself to 
meditate slowly and carefully upon men and their affairs, in 
connection with the representations, doctrines, requirements and 
promises of that wonderful book—in short, our author is a 
thinker, and not a dreamer. How few are there who make the 
distinction! and least of all does the dreamer himself make it. 
He dreams that he thinks, and he makes intellectual idlers dream 
so too, while he is nothing more than a better sort of voluptuary. 
A thinker! why he is the hardest worker in all man’s heritage. 

Our author has the characteristics of a select reader, one who 
has gathered in his materials, not from a silly love of accumula- 
tion, nor from the poor ambition of display, but as matter for reflec- 
tion. With a mind made to look beyo nd the times, he considers 
the coming times in relation to the present, and these, again, 
in relation to them. He is under the full conviction that God is 
beginning the broad unfolding of the millennium, and that the 
work now going on in so much of the world as may, in the 
strict sense of the word, be called Christian, is a making of the 
highways straight, exalting the vallies, and bringing low the 
hills. He has firm faith in still unfulfilled prophecy ; yet, though 
by no means cold concerning it; with all its exciting motives, 
he treats his subject with the same calmness, and freedom from 
mysticism and schemes, with which he would write upon the 
history of ancient times. He is the very first man whom you 
would go to, in straits, for advice. Whether the subject of your 
doubts were one of intricate and extended relations, or of few 
and confined ones, whether it had been familiar to him, or had 
lain out of his track, you would be sure that the result of his 
meditations upon it would be just. He unites exactness with 
great comprehensiveness, neither losing sight of the whole in its 
particulars, nor of particulars in the whole. With the faculty of 
imagination strong enough to enable him to look up into the 
highest regions of thought, he has a judgement that will not suffer 
him to take any illusions there for realities. Yet this man has no 
sneers for regeneration by the Spirit, nor does he turn his back 
upon his wounded Saviour and the mysteries of the cross. What 
a rebuke his calm, comprehensive, obedient mind is to the 
presumptuous sophistry of inflated men. They seem to stand 
before his steady judgement like school-boys taken to task. 
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Some, we trust, will be made better by it, but not all, perhaps 
not many ; for unbelief is all rank with self-complacency, super- 
ciliousness and scorn. Look at it! The Liberal scoffs the 
Orthodox, the avowed Deist the Liberal, and the Atheist makes 
jest of them all. 

With the exception of a parade term now and then, the 
author’s style is plain and manly, and frequently ascends to 
grandeur. And were it not that we here and there find a word 
out of place in his figurative passazes, we should say that he had 
kept close to Swift’s definition of good writing. As a whole, no 
book has lately been published in which thought is brought out 
with so much clearness, closeness and directness. There is no 
misty medium between the author and his readers. His mind 
comes directly in contact with theirs. 

We have left ourselves room for only a passing remark upon a 
few extracts. There is but little need, however, of our saying 
much upon a work which every reading man will read, and 
which will commend itself to every religious, and, we hope, to 
every thinking man. It is a book to be meditated upon, not to be 
run over and forgotten, for each page of it is full of wisdom. 

“Enthusiasm,” says our author, “tis not a term of measurement, 
but of quality.”—‘ Where there is no error of imagination, no 
misjudging of realities, no calculations which reason condemns, 
there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul may be on fire with 
the velocity of its movements in pursuit of its chosen object.” 
This will suffice to explain the sense in which the writer uses the 
term. 

We quote the following, not that it is altogether novel, but 
because it is so clearly expressed, and may serve to awaken a 
class of intellectual men who are dreaming out a life of sad 
delusion. 

“ The religion of the heart may be supplanted by a religion of the imagination, 
just in the same way that the social affections are often dislodged or corrupted 
by factitious sensibilities. Every one knows that an artificial excitement of all 
the kind and tender emotions of our nature may take place through the medium 
of the imagination. Hence the power of poetry and the drama.’ ‘ Whenever 
excitements of any kind are regarded distinctly as a source of luxurious pleas- 
ure, then, instead of expanding the bosom with beneficent energy, instead of 
dispelling the sinister purposes of selfishness, instead of shedding the softness 
and warinth of generous love through the moral system, they become a freezing 
centre of solitary and unsocial indulgence ; and at length displace every emotion 
that deserves to be called virtuous. No cloak of selfishness is in fact more im- 
penetrable than that which usually envelopes a pampered imagination.” 

“ A process of perversion and of induration precisely similar may have place 
also among the religious emotions.’ ‘ Whoever disaffects the substantial matters 
of Christianity, and seeks to derive from it merely, or chiefly, the gratifications 
of excited feeling ; whoever combines from its materials a paradise of abstract 
contemplation, or of poetic imagery, where he may take refuge from the annoy- 
ances and the importunate claims of common life ;—whoever thus delights him- 
self with dreams, and is insensible to realities, lives in peril of awaking from 
his illusions when truth comes too late. The religious idealist, perhaps, sin- 
cerely believes himself to be eminently devout; and those who witness his 
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abstraction, his elevation, his enjoyments, may reverence his piety ; meanwhile 
this fictitious happiness creeps as a lethargy through the moral system, and is 
rendering him continually Jess and less susceptible of those emotions in which 
true religion consists.” 


In a period of society when prayer is so much neglected, when 
even females, bearing the name of Christian, are tainted with an 
unbelieving sophistry as to its need, the following extracts may 
not be inappropriate. 


“To err in modes of prayer may be reprehensible ; but not to pray, is mad. 
And when those whose temper is abhorrent to religious services animadvert 
sarcastically upon the follies, real or supposed, of religionists, there is a sad in- 
consistency in such criticisms, like that which is seen when the insane make 
ghastly mirth of the manners or personal defects of their friends and keepers. 
The very idea of addressing petitions to Him who “ worketh all things” ac- 
cording to the counsel of His own eternal and unalterable will, and the enjoined 
practice of clothing sentiments of piety in articulate forms of language, though 
those sentiments, before they are invested in words, are perfectly known to the 
Searcher of hearts, imply that, in the terms and the mode of intercourse be- 
tween God and man, no attempt is made to lift the latter above his sphere of 
limited notions and imperfect knowledge. The terms of devotional communion 
rest even on a much lower ground than that which man, by efforts of reason 
and imagination, might attain to. Prayer, in its very conditions, supposes, not 
only a condescension of the Divine nature to meet the human, but a humbling 
of the human nature to a lower range than it might easily reach. The region 
of abstract conceptions—of lofly reasonings—of magnificent images, has an 
atmosphere too subtle to support the health of true piety ; and in order that 
the warmth and vigor of life may be maintained in the heart, the common leyel 
of the natural affections is chosen as the scene of intercourse between heaven 
and earth.” 

“Every ambitious attempt to break through the humbling conditions on 
which man may hold communion with God, must then fail of success ; since the 
Supreme has fixed the scene of worship and converse, not in the skies, but on 
earth. The Scripture models of devotion, far from encouraging vague and in- 
articulate contemplations, consist of such utterances of desire, or hope, or 
love, as seem to suppose the existence of correlative feeling, and of every hu- 
man sympathy, in Him to whom they are addressed. And though reason and 
Scripture assure us that He neither needs to be informed of our wants, nor waits 
to be moved by our supplications, yet will He be approached with the eloquence 
of importunate desire, and He demands, not only a sincere feeling of indigence 
and dependence, but an undissembled zeal and diligence in seeking the desired 
boons by persevering request. He is to be supplicated with arguments, as one 
who needs to be swayed and moved, to be wrought upon and influenced ; nor is 
any alternative offered to those who would present themselves at the throne of 
heavenly grace, or any exception made in favor of superior spirits, whose more 
elevated notions of the divine perfections may render this accommodated style 
distasteful. As the Hearer of prayer stoops to listen, so also must the suppliant 
stoop from the heights of philosophical or meditative abstractions, and either 
come in genuine simplicity of petition, as a son to a father, or be utterly ex- 
cluded from the friendship of his Maker.” 

“ The man of imaginative, or of hyper-rational piety, is gone in contemplation 
where God is not; or where man shall never meet him: for “ the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy, and who dwelleth in the 
high and holy place,” when he invites us to his friendship, holds the splendor 
of his natural perfections in abeyance, and proclaims that “ He dwells with the 
man who is of a humble and contrite spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” Thus does the piety taught in 
the Scriptures make provision against the vain exaggerations of enthusiasm ; 
and thus does it give free play to the affections of the heart; while whatever 
might stimulate the imagination is enveloped in the thickest covering of ob- 
scurity.” 
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The uses of the discipline of Providence in giving a sense of 
reality and importunacy to prayer, is thus well expressed. 


“The dispensations of the Divine Providence towards the pious, have the 
same tendency to confine the devout affections within the circle of terrestrial 
ideas, and to make religion always an occupant of the homestead of common 
feelings. “ Many are the afflictions of the righteous,” and wherefore, but to 
bring his religious belief and emotions in close contact with the humiliations of 
animal life, and to necessitate the use of prayer as a real and efficient means of ob- 
taining needful assistance in distress? If vague speculations or delicious illu- 
sions have carried the Christian away from the realities of earth, urgent wants 
or piercing sorrows presently arouse him from his dreams, and oblige him to 
come back to the importunacy of prayer, and to the simplicity of praise. A 
strange incongruity may seem to present itself, when the sons of God—the 
heirs of immortality—the destined princes of heaven, are seen implicated in 
sordid cares, and vexed and oppressed by the perplexities of a moment; but 
this incongruity is only perceived when the great facts of religion are viewed 
in the false light of the imagination ; for the process of preparation, far from being 
incompatible with these apparent degradations, requires them ; and it is by suc 
means of humiliation that the hope of immortality is bound down in the heart, 
and prevented from floating in the region of material images.” 


And now one word to those who do pray. 


“If the language of humiliation is at all admitted into the enthusiast’s 
devotions, it must be so pointed with extravagance, and so blown out with 
exaggerations, that it serves much more to tickle the fancy than to affect the 
heart: it is a burlesque of penitence, very proper to amuse a mind that is 
destitute of real contrition. That such artificial humiliations do not spring 
from the sorrow of repentance, is proved by their bringing with them no 
lowliness of temper. Genuine humility would shake the whole towering 
structure of this enthusiastic pietism ; and, therefore, in the place of Christian 
humbleness of mind, there are cherished certain ineffable notions of self-anni- 
hilation, and self-renunciation, and we know not what other attempts at 
metaphysical suicide. If you receive the enthusiast’s description of himself, 
he has become, in his own esteem, by continued force cf divine contemplation, 
infinitely less than an atom—a very negative quality—an incalculable fraction 
of positive entity: meanwhile the whole of his deportment betrays the 
sensitiveness of a self-importance ample enough for a god.” 


For those who look with cold contempt upon the strong 
workings of the soul in view of its state of sin, and who treat 
conviction and conversion as little better than slang terms, we 
quote the following : 


“In witnessing, first, the entreaties, and supplications, and tears, of a 
convicted, condemned, and repentant malefactor, prostrate at the feet of his 
sovereign; and then, the exuberance of his joy and gratitude in receiving 

ardon and life, no one would so absurdly misuse language as to call the 
intensity and fervor of the criminal’s feelings enthusiastical; for however 
strong, or even ungovernable those emotions may be, they are perfectly 
congruous with the occasion ;—they spring from no. illusion; but are fully 
justified by the momentous turn that has taken place in his affairs :—in 
the past hour he contemplated nothing hut the horrors of a violent, and 
ignominious, and a deserved death; but now life and its delights are before 
him. It is true that all men in the same circumstances would not undergo the 
same intensity of emotion; but all, unless obdurate in wickedness, must 
experience feelings of the same quality. And thus, so long as the real 
circumstances under which every human being stands in the court of the 
Supreme Judge are clearly understood, and duly felt, enthusiasm finds no 
place: all is real; nothing illusory. But when once these unutterably 
important facts are forgotten or obscured, then, by necessity, every enhance- 
ment of religious feeling is a step on the ascent of enthusiasm; and it 
becomes a matter of very little practical consequence, whether the deluded 
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pietist is the worshipper of some system of abstract rationalism, or of tawdry 
images, and rotten relics; though the latter error of the two is, perhaps, 
preferable, inasmuch as warm-hearted fervor is always better than frozen 
pride.” 

We wish that we could find room for the remarks upon the 
Romish subversion of the doctrine of the mediatorial office of 
Christ, and the substitution of a kind of worship addressed to 
the imagination with the most consummate art—this, of course, 
resulting in Enthusiasm. For our author observes that “ when, 
either by the refinements of rationalism—a gross misnomer—or 
by superstitious corruptions, the central facts of Christianity are 
obscured, no middle ground remains between the apathy of 
formality and the extravagance of enthusiasm.” This very natu- 
rally brought to our minds a class of men, who, with the name of 
Christians, stand ready, on all occasions, to make league with any, 
—be he triple-crowned Pope, or broad-brimmed Elias Hicks— 
who denies the offices and derogates from the honor and power of 
our great Mediator and Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

The section on “ Enthusiasm the Source of Heresy ” should 
be read over and over. We scarcely know how to select from 
it; for if we pitch upon one part, we feel as if we were leaving 
a better behind. ‘There is an awful veracity in the following 
passage. We look around us as we read it; and we behold it an 
embodied, living truth. ‘There goes the throng. We could point 
out one and another in it for a warning; but it would be called 
invidious. Perhaps, too, this is no longer needed. 

“In like manner as the passion for travel impels a man to perambulate the 


earth, and then makes him sigh to think that he has not other continents to 
explore, so the constitutional enthusiasm of speculation urges its victim to 


traverse the entire circuit of opinions; and even then leaves him insatiate of 


novelty. It is not caprice, much less is it the excessive solicitude of an honest 
mind, always inquiring for truth, but rather the impetus of a too highly- 
wrought intellectual activity, which carries the heretic onward and onward, 
from system to system, blazing as he goes, until there remains no form of 
flagrant error with which he has not scared the sober world. Then, though 
reason may have forgotten all consistency, pride has a better memory ; and as 
this passion forbids his return to the centre truths he has so often denounced, 
and denounced from all points of his various course, nothing remains for him, 
when the season of exhaustion arrives, but to go off into the dark void of 
infidelity. 

“The sad story has been often realized. In the confirmation of the heretic 
by temperament there is more of intellectual mobility than of strength: a 
ready perception of analogies gives him both facility and felicity in collecting 
proofs, or rather illustrations, in support of whatever opinion he adopts. So 
copious are the materials of conjectural argument which crowd upon him, and 
so nice is his tact of selection, and so quick his skill of arrangement, that ere 
dull sobriety has gathered up its weapons, he has reared a most imposing front 
of defence. Pleased and even surprised with his own work, he now confidently 
maintains a position which at first he scarcely thought to be seriously defen- 
sible. Having convinced himself of the certainty of the new truth, and 
implicated his vanity in its support, deeper motives stimulate the activity of 
the reasoning and inventive faculties ; and he presently piles demonstration 
upon demonstration to a most amazing height, until it becomes, in his honest 
opinion, sheer infatuation to doubt. In this state of mind, of what value are 
the opinions of teachers and of elders’ Of what weight the belief of the 
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catholic church in all ages? They are nothing to be accounted of ;—there 
seems even a glory and a heroism, as well as a duty, in spurning the fallible 
authority of man ;—modesty, caution, hesitation, are treasons against con- 
science and heaven !” 


We make the following extract without applying it, leaving it to 
the good sense and just observation of others. 


“ We have spoken of the enthusiasm of mysticism. But there is also an 
enthusiasm of simplification. The lowest intellectual temperature, not less 
than the highest, admits extravagance, and sometimes even admits it more ; for 
warmth and movement are less unnatural in the world of matter or of mind 
than congelation ;—what so grotesque as the coruscations of frost ?” 

** Driven from the enclosures where the demonstrable sciences hold empire, 
the enthusiasts of speculation turn off upon ground where there is more scope, 
more obscurity, more license, and less of the stern and instant magistracy of 
right reason. Some give themselves to politics, some to political economy, 
and some to theology ; and whatever they severally meet with that is in its 
nature, or that has become, concrete, complex, or multifariously involved, they 
seize upon with a hungry avidity. The disease of the brain has settled upon 
the faculty of analysis ;—all things compound must therefore be severed, and 
not only be severed, but left in disunion. It cannot but happen that in these 
zealous labors of dissolution, some happy strokes must now and then fall upon 
errors, which wiser men have either not observed, or have spared: mankind 
owes therefore a petty debt of gratitude to such eager speculatists, for having 
removed a few excrescences from ancient systems. But these trivial successes, 
which are hailed with a din of applause by the vulgar, who delight in witness- 
ing any kind of destruction, and by the splenetic, who believe themselves to 
gain whatever is torn from others, inspire the heroes of reform with unbounded 
hopes of effecting universal revolutions ; and they actually become inflated to 
so high a degree of presumption, that, at a time when all the great questions 
which can occupy the human mind have been thoroughly discussed—and dis- 
cussed with every advantage of liberty, of learning, and of ability, they are not 
ashamed to adopt a style of speaking as if they thought themselves morning 
stars on the verge of the dark ages, destined to usher in the splendors of true 
philosophy upon a benighted world. 

“Or of true religion ;—as if the Christian doctrine, in its most essential princi- 
ples, had become extinct, even in the days of the apostles, and had remained 
‘under the bushel’ of superstition, not only during the ages of religious despot- 
ism, but long after the chains of that despotism have been broken, and after the 
human mind, with all the vigor and intensity of renovated intelligence, and 
renovated piety, has given its utmost force, and its utmost diligence, to the ex- 
position of the canon of faith. Of what sort were this canon, if its meaning on 
the most important points may, age after age, be utterly misunderstood by nine- 
ty-nine learned, honest, and unshackled men, and be perceived onlyby the one ? 
Yet this is the supposition of simplificators, who, from mere impulse of a faulty 
cerebral: conformation, must needs disbelieve, because theology would other- 
wise afford them no intellectual exercise.” 

How consolatory to the friends of the Gospel is the view taken 
below of the unity in which the truth is yet to be held. We feel 
the more faith in the speedy fulfilment of the prediction from the 
fact, that the sincere friends of Christ, of all denominations, are 
coming more and more together on the Lord’s side. The pressure 
of infidelity from without, under all forms and names, is forcing 
them to this ; and may the unmingled love of Christ and venera- 
tion for the Scriptures, constrain them, and bind them together. 
May they be brought to feel that they are all branches—different 
branches, to be sure—but all branches of that one vine of which 
our Saviour is the body and the root. Christ is fast set- 
ting up his kingdom, and gathering in his subjects; and those’ who 
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refuse to honor Him even as they honor the Father, He is giving 
up to deny the authority of that Book in which He declares him- 
self to be the way, the truth, and the life ; and before long, it may 
be, He will take from them even his name. 


“The fields of error have been fully reaped and gleaned ; nor shall aught that 
is new spring up on that field, the whole botany of which is already known and 
classified. It is only of late that a fair, a competent, and an elaborate discus- 
sion of all the principal questions of theology has taken place, and the great 
result of this discussion waits now to be manifested by some new movement of 
the human mind. Great and happy revolutions usually stand ready and latent 
for a time, until accident brings them forward. Such a change and renovation 
we believe to be at the door of the Christian Church. The ground of contro- 
versy has contracted itself daily during the last half century ;—the grotesque 
and many-colored forms of ancient heresy have disappeared, and the existing 
differences of opinion, some of which are indeed of vital consequence, all 
draw round a single controversy, the final decision of which it is hard to believe 
shall long be deferred ; for the minds of men are pressing towards it with an 
unusual intentness. This great question relates to the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and the professedly Christian world is divided upon it into three parties, 
comprehending all smaller varieties of opinion. 

“ The first of these parties—constituted of the Romish Church and its dis- 
guised favorers, affirms the subordination of the authority of Scripture to that 
of the priest : this isa doctrine of slavery and of ignorance, which the mere 
progress of knowledge and of civil liberty must overthrow, if it be not first ex- 
ploded by other means. The second party comprises the sceptical sects of the 
Protestant world, which agree in affirming the subordination of Scripture to 
the dogmas of natural theology ; in other words, to every man’s notion of what 
religion ought to be. These sects, having no barrier between themselves and 
pure deism, are continually dwindling by desertions to infidelity; nor will be able 
to hold their slippery footing on the edge of Christianity a day after a general 
revival of serious piety has taken place. 

“ The third party, comprehending the great majority of the Protestant body, 
bows reverently, and implicitly, and with intelligent conviction, to the absolute 
authority of the word of God, and knows of nothing in theology that is not 
affirmed or fairly implied therein. The differences existing within this party, 
how much soever they may be exaggerated by bigots, will vanish as the mists 
of the morning under the brightness of the sun, whenever a refreshment of 
pious feeling descends upon the Church.” 


We will make one more extract, and then close. 


“ The great principle of vicarious suffering, which forms the centre of Chris- 
tianity, spreads itself through the subordinate parts of the system, and is 
the pervading, if not the invariable law of Christian beneficence. 

“The spontaneous sympathies of human nature, when they are vigorous 
enough to produce the fruits of charity, rest on an expectation of an opposite 
kind ; for we first seek to dispel the uneasy sensation of pity ; then look for the 
gratitude of the wretch we have solaced, and for the approbation of spectators ; 
and then take asweet after-draught of self-complacency. But the Christian virtue 
of beneficence takes its stand altogether on another ground ; and its doctrine 
is, that, whoever would remedy misery must himself suffer ; and that the pains 
of the vicarious benefactor are generally to bear proportion to the extent or ma- 
lignity of the evils he labors to remove. So that while the philanthropist who 
undertakes the cure only of the transient ills of the present life, may encounter 
no greater amount of toils or discouragements than are amply recompensed by 
the immediate gratifications of successful benevolence, he who, with a due sense 
of the greatness of the enterprise, devotes himself to the removal of the moral 
wretchedness in which human nature is involved, will find that the sad quality 
of these deeper woes is in a manner reflected back upon himself; and that to 
touch the substantial miseries of degenerate man is to come within the infection 
of infinite sorrow.” 


We wished to give some passages in connection with the above, 
for the strengthening of those whom the peculiar state of the times 
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has called to great endurance of contumely and injustice from high 
and low; but we have noroom. ‘They have this consolation, that 
a rest remaineth. And how is strength put into their hearts when 
they reflect, that though they may have much to bear, and may 
meet with particular disappointments in their course, the great 
cause in which they are engaged will move surely and steadily on. 
God has said that the wrath of man shall praise Him, and that the 
remainder of wrath He will restrain. 

In furnishing these extracts, we have, perhaps, done as well as if 
we had gone into a particular analysis of the work. There are 
many books of good reputation, of which the substance might be 
given within a small compass. But beside the fact that this work 
treats upon several distinct subjects, an analysis’ of it would have 
run us out to a tedious length, so compact is it, and so made up of 
striking and intimately connected thoughts. ‘There is no loose 
work in it—one scarcely sees where to drive in a wedge. 

It is a consolation to us, that this work is likely to fall into the 
hands of certain readers who stand much in need of it—we mean 
numbers in the literary and professional orders, and in a class less 
literary, yet well informed, who are in various ways associated with 
them. We have opportunities of knowing that many of these are 
not quite at ease respecting the opinions of their teackers. They 
have misgivings that all may not be well, not quite so well, as it 
would fain be made outwardly to appear. When opinions which 
they know not how to reconcile with their own old-fashioned, yet 
half-forgotten notions of faith are somewhat boldly thrown out, 
they are startled into the question, Is this the Christianity which we 
used to read of in the Bible? and they are alarmed for the moment, 
to think how far they have been gradually and unconsciously drawn 
away from their old belief; and ask themselves, Where must all 
this end ? 

Their situation is a critical one ; for they allow themselves 
to be quieted by some plausible excuse—such as, that the opinion 
was loosely expressed, or was intended to be understood with such 
and such qualifications, or that it came from one generally held to 
be adventurous and indiscreet ; or their attention is called off and 
directed to some part which is of a more serious character. Thus 
what with a sprinkling of Scripture phrases, and a mixture of some 
truth with much error, they are gradually wonted to a system of 
unbelief. They begin with doubting ; they next give up, and are 
finally in danger of ending in the disbelief of almost every thing 
but that they themselves are very exemplary believers. 

If, instead of looking at the subject occasionally and detachedly, 
they could be brought to examine it in reference to first principles, 
the operation of these, and their necessary results, they would dis- 
cover that loose opinions in point of belief no more come of acci- 
dent, nor spring less from fixed causes, than do those of the most 
thorough and firm faith. Would they then go a little farther, they 
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would also find that if the same principles by which this qualified, 
half belief has been reached, were fairly carried through, they 
would infaliibly bear men far out of the bounds of Christianity and 
the Bible. 

When men are far gone in unbelief, this effort is hardly to be 
expected of them. Many a man who is finally lost in infidelity, 
might, by the grace of God, have been brought back to stand firm 
in the faith, could he, upon doubting one doctrine of the Gospel, 
have been prevailed upon at once to examine the principle upon 
which he called it in question, in reference to every other doctrine. 
Then he would immediately have seen the justice of the wise and 
learned Good’s remark—‘ that there was no intermediate ground 
upon which a sound reasoner could make a fair stand, between that 
of pure deism and that of moderate orthodoxy, as held by the 
evangelical classes both of churchmen and dissenters.’ The fear- 
ful truth would have come upon him whole, and before the mind 
had formed the ruinous habit of half closing its vision, or of turning 
away from necessary conclusions. 

There is much, however, to hope for from the men of the classes 
we are speaking of ; for here and there may be seen one and another 
coming out of the by-paths of error into the open paths of tuth. 
They may have to forego expectations of distinction and pow- 
er; they may have hard things to encounter—coldness on the 
part of old acquaintances—sneers, which have a sting often out of 
proportion to the size of the insect, and, with these, and harder 
than these, they may have to endure false surmises as to their mo- 
tives, cast on them by their friends, too, and made to stick the 
closer, by an adhesive varnish of smooth extenuation laid on in 
feigned charity and love. But all these things are easily borne 
after a time. And who would not bear them for the sake of that 
strengthening conviction of the sincerity of one’s faith and love, 
which the endurance of evil for the truth’s sake always gives 
aman? 

Sacrifices such as these will be met more generally and quickly 
than they have ever yet been; for motives to this are pressing— 
more and more. ‘The hues of truth and of error are fast separating ; 
the doubtful twilight breaking ; truth brightening, and error darken- 
ing. Soon there will not be a spot for the hesitating man to stand 
upon, nor a shred left out of which the timid man shall weave jis 
cloak of charity to hide his own selfishness, while he is bringing 
odium on the open, hardy soldiers of the Faith. The two sides 
will soon be marked off plainly enough ; the distance between them 
will become wider and wider—too wide for the voice of parley 
with error to be heard across it; the way of faith will be made 
more and more plain, and the sin of unbelief be stript bare of all ex- 
cuse. The great question, as our author says, is speedily to be, 
Have we a revelation from God? And as each man decides this 
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for himself, so will he reject the word for once and all, or honor 
the Son even as he honors the Father. 

May God grant us the spirit of self-sacrifice in this his cause ; 
teach us to contend earnestly yet meekly for the truth, and pardon 
our infirmities when we forget his teachings. 

We thank the publishers for giving us this valuable work in so 
convenient a form ; ard we shall feel our obligations increased, if 
the second edition—which must soon be called for—should be free 
from the occasional inaccuracies which we have met with in this. 

We would say, in closing, that the Natural History of Enthusiasm 
is a work which every educated, religious man should, if possible, 
possess, and which every literary man should be loath to confess 
he had not read. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRESENT STATE OF UNITARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


We extract the following from the (London) Christian Observer for Novem- 
ber 1829. It exhibits the confessions of Unitarians themselves as to the low 
and declining state of their affairs in the mother country. Unitarians im 
America are frequently boasting of the strength of their cause in England; and 
Unitarians in England of the splendid triumphs which the truth (as they hold 
it) is achieving in America. We can assure our Unitarian friends in England 
that the ‘Spirit of Unitarianism’ is the same here as there. ‘ Calum, non ant- 
mum mutant, gui trans mare currunt.’ 


“The last Number of the Monthly Repository, the official organ 
of the Unitarian body in this country, gives a most hopeless account 
of the state of their cause. ‘The running title of the. article is, 
*Unitarians rich, yet inefficient ;” and the statements in the text 
correspond to the title ; for it is confessed that “ the Unitarian Mis- 
sionary Association during the last year is an almost total failure ;” 
that “‘ the spirit of Unitarianism is not a missionary spirit ;” that of 
their chapels ‘ the tale is brief and mournful ;”’* that their assemblies 
for public worship are ill attended ; that they can, with difficulty, 
support a single periodical publication ; that their institutions for 
religious purposes are ‘‘ few and languishing ;” that, “ although for 
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their numbers, the Unitarians are the richest body of religionists in 


* “ Many of the old chapels amongst us,” says the writer in the Repository, “are ina 
pitiable state. Of our own knowledge, we can speak of some scores, that scarcely shew 
signs of life. ‘The number of hearers in them will not average more than thirty ; the sal- 
ary of the minister not more than £70 per annum.” “ One half of the insignificant sti- 
pends paid to ministers proceeds from the charity of preceding ages”—(i. e. from the 
endowments of the old Orthodox Presbyterians, of which the Unitarians have obtained 
possession. ) “ Jn many instances,” “ the utmost that is done by voluntary contributions, 
is the raising enough to defray the expenses of opening and cleaning the chapel.” The 
writer expresses the belief that when a few sexagenarians have been conducted in decency 
to the grave, the doors of these chapels will be closed. ‘‘If this is not,” says he. “the 
probable end of no few of the old Presbyterian chapels, we have yet to learn what other 
fate they can in all human probability undergo.” Thus testified a learned, well informed 
English Unitarian in November, 1829. 
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the kingdom, they contribute the least to religious objects ;” and, 
most painful of all, that in India itself, where they looked for most, 
they are without a missionary, and unable to keep up a single chapel. 
To say that, with our views of the Unitarian system, we quote these 
statements with pain, would be an untruth which no Unitarian 
would wish us to proffer; but we by no means bring them forward 
in an invidious spirit. ‘The humbling confessions uttered by per- 
sons who wish well to a cause, with a view to stir up their brethren 
to promote it, are not a subject for insult, and we are far from urging 
them as such. But we would candidly press upon the announcers 
of these facts, their own dilemma, that Christianity is essentially “ a 
proselyting religion ;” so that if the tenets of Unitarianism (so called, 
for we by no means admit the fairness of this exclusive assumption 
of the term, tri-une not being trine) are not of a character to prose- 
lyte the world, they are confessed to be false. The writers escape 
from this suicidal conclusion by urging that their doctrines are fit 
for missionary purposes ; but that the holders of them are not dili- 
gent stewards in dispensing them. But this comes to nearly the 
same thing ; since it admits the spiritual inefficiency of the system, 
even as regards its converts.” 


REVIEW OF DR. CHANNING ON ASSOCIATIONS. 


We find the Review of Dr. Channing on Associations, contained in our num- 
ber for March, referred to and quoted with much approbation, in different and 
distant parts of the United States. We mention this as evidence of the 
interest which is felt in behalf of the benevolent operations of the day, and 
especially on the subject of the Sabbath. The time has not yet come in this 
land—God grant it never may—for the observance of the Sabbath to rest 
on the recommendation of a man, rather than on the law of God. 


The Works of President Edwards, with a Memoir of his Life, 
in ten volumes. New-York: S. Converse. 1829. 


We congratulate the religious public on the appearance of this enlarged, 
complete, and long expected edition of the works of President Edwards. The 
memoir of his life, with which the first] volume (766 8vo. pages) is filled, will 
be found exceedingly interesting. It details a great variety of incidents 
relating to the life of Edwards—the different branches of his family, his early 
history, the character of his mind, his trials and vicissitudes, his religious 
exercises, his studies, labors and writings, his correspondence, and the circum- 
stances of his closing scene—with which readers, in general, were entirely 
unacquainted. Indeed, we have no hesitation in affirming, that the Life of 
President Edwards has never before been presented to the public—The tenth 
volume contains the Memoirs of Brainerd, the same that was published, a few 
years since, in a volume by itself. The eight intervening volumes include 
what may be termed more appropriately the werks of Edwards—some parts of 
which have never before been published—We feel a pleasure in inviting the 
attention of our readers to this great and truly valuable work. 





